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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH 
MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
PLACE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. TIME: JUNE 22-26, 1931 
HEADQUARTERS: MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


A decided effort has been made to obtain the opinion of 
active members of the Convention as to the subjects for 
discussion, length of program and whether or not more 
social features should be included during the Convention. 
The majority of the members felt that our previous con- 
ventions were too long, so it has been arranged to hold 
this Convention from Monday evening, June 22nd until 
Friday noon, June 26th. 

The general plan of the Convention is to have demon- 
strations and talks from nine to ten o’elock during three 
mornings of the Convention. Rhythm Work correlated 
with Physical Education will be demonstrated each morn- 
ing by Miss Maud Carter and a group of pupils from 
the North Dakota School. Mrs. Mary E. Hill, of the 
Nebraska School, will give demonstrations with a class on 
‘‘How to Teach Arithmetic to First and Second Grade 
Pupils.’”” Mrs. Margaret C. Smith, of the Colorado 
School, will give demonstrations on Story Telling. Miss 
Marian Lamb, of the Mt. Airy School, will give talks on 
‘How to Teach Geography to Primary Classes,’’ and Mr. 
Barton Sensenig will illustrate the teaching of Advanced 
Arithmetic and Elementary Algebra each morning. 

There will be a general session each morning from ten 
to twelve o’clock. The first hour will be devoted to papers 
on vital topics and to their discussion. Mr. A. P. 
Buchanan, of the Texas School, will write a paper on 
‘‘The Development of Reasoning,’’ which will be discussed 
by Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld, of Gallaudet College. Mr. 
E. R. Abernathy, of the Ohio School, will prepare a paper 
on ‘‘The Uses of Various Tests as Already Adapted for 
the Deaf.’’ This will be discussed by Mr. Roy F. Nilson, 
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of the Arizona School. ‘‘The Certification of Teachers’’ 
by Dr. J. Schuyler Long, of the Iowa School, will be dis- 
eussed by Mrs. B. M. Riggs, of the Arkansas School. 

The second hour of the General Session will be devoted 
to addresses by prominent speakers. Mr. John W. Curtis, 
of Minneapolis, who is a. national figure in vocational 
work, will address the Convention on vocational problems. 
It is planned also to have an address from, a prominent 
Canadian educator, and it is hoped that Mr. R. H. Bran- 
don, head of the Department of Public Welfare of the 
State of Illinois, will make an address. 

The afternoons will be devoted to sectional meetings 
and round table discussions. The Industrial Section has its 
program about ready, and the chairmen of the Kindergar- 
ten Section, the Oral Section, the Normal Section and the 
Auricular Section are getting up worth-while programs. 
' The evenings, with the exception of the first one, will 
be devoted to social activities. Superintendent and Mrs. 
T. Rodwell, of the Manitoba School, are planning a recep- 
tion on Tuesday evening. Part of Wednesday afternoon 
and evening will be devoted to a drive through the beau- 
tiful parks in Winnipeg and a picnic supper served. 
Thursday evening there will be a dance and social games. 
“The addresses of welcome will be delivered by the 
Minister of Education of Manitoba, the Mayor of Win- 
nipeg, and Superintendent Rodwell. The responses to the 
addresses of welcome will be made by President Hall, of 
Gallaudet College, and Superintendent T. C. Forrester, 
of the Rochester School. The President’s Address will be 
given the first evening. 

A more detailed announcement of the program will be 
given in the next number of the ANNALS. 

There will be a flat rate of $9.00 each for two in a room 
and $11.50 for single rooms and board, beginning with 
dinner at noon Monday and ending with supper Friday 
evening. Transient visitors can get meals for fifty cents. 


THOS. 8S. McALONEY, 
Vice-President of the Convention, in Charge of Program. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH CONFERENCE 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


The Fifteenth Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of American Schools for the Deaf, now known as 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, was held at Colorado Springs, Colorado, September 
29 to October 3, 1930. 

The officers of the Conference, elected at the Four- 
teenth Conference, were: 


President: Frank W. Booth; of Nebraska. 
Vice-President: Mrs. H. T. Poore, of Tennessee. 
Secretary: E. S. Tillinghast, of South Dakota. 


In the absence of Mr. TmuineHast, Mr. Victor O. Sxy- 
BERG, of Minnesota, served as acting secretary. 
The membership of the Conference was as follows: 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 

Miss MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, Principal of the Horace Mann 
School, Roxbury, Mass. 

IGNATIUS BJORLEE, Superintendent of the Maryland State School. 

J. W. Buarrner, Superintendent of the Oklahoma School. 

JOHN F. BLueEpsor, Superintendent of the Maryland School at 
Overlea. 

Frank W. Boorn, Superintendent of the Nebraska School. 

T. Emery Bray, Superintendent of the Wisconsin School. 

ALFRED L. Brown, President of the Florida School. 

Miss AuiceE V. Burpee, Principal of the Cincinnati Oral School. 

DaniEL T. CLoup, Managing Officer of the Illinois School. 

Miss Juuia M. Connery, Principal of Central Institute, St. Louis. 

W. O. Connor, Superintendent of the New Mexico School. 

HERBERT E. Day, Superintendent of the Missouri School. 

Burton W. Driaes, Superintendent of the North Dakota School. 

FRANK M. Driaes, Superintendent of the Utah School. 

H. B. Ferrerty, Superintendent of the Ontario School. 

E. McK. Goopwin, Superintendent of the North Carolina School. 

HOWARD GRIFFIN, President of the Montana School. 

ELBERT A. GRUVER, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion. 

PERCIVAL HALL, President of Gallaudet College. 

Miss PEARL HERDMAN, Principal of the Gallaudet School, St. 
Louis. 

G. C. HucKkasy, Superintendent of the Louisiana School. 

Mrs. ANNA C. Hurp, Principal of the Rhode Island School. 

H. J. MENZEMER, Superintendent of the Kansas School. 

Tuos. S. McALONEy, Superintendent of the Colorado School. 

O. L. McINtTIRE, Superintendent of the Iowa School. 

Howarp M. McManaway, Superintendent of the Virginia School. 

D. A. McNEILL, Superintendent of the Alabama School. 
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. Miss Cuara E. NEwL.esg, Principal of the Parker Practice School, 
Chicago. 

Roy F. Niuson, Superintendent of the Arizona School. 

O. M. PirrencerR, Superintendent of the Indiana School. 

Mrs. H. T. Poorz, Superintendent of the Tennessee School. 

Atvin E. Pope, Superintendent of the New Jersey School. 

Miss ANNA C. REINHARDT, Principal of the Reinhardt School, 
Kensington, Md. 

Mrs. Bess M. Riaas, Superintendent of the Arkansas School. 

T. M. Scort, Superintendent of the Texas School. 

Victor O. SkyBERG, Superintendent of the Minnesota School. 

Euwoop A. STEVENSON, Principal of the California School. 

H. J. WaupHaus, Superintendent of the St. Rita School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

W. Laurens WaA.kKer, Superintendent of the South Carolina 
School. 


HONORARY: MEMBERS 


. Tom L. ANDERSON, Head Teacher, Industrial Department, Iowa 
chool. 

Mrs. J. F. Buepson, Overlea, Md. 

Mrs. FRANK W. BootH, Omaha, Nebr. 

Mrs. T. Emery Bray, Delavan, Wis. 

Mrs. ALFRED L. Brown, St. Augustine, Fla. 

ARTHUR P. BUCHANAN, Principal in the Texas School. 

Mrs. Herpert E. Day, Fulton, Mo. 

Mrs. Burton W. Driaes, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Irvine 8. FusretD, Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 

Miss EmILy GrirritH, Principal, Denver Opportunity School. 

Mrs. PercivaL Haun, Washington, D. C. 

GLENN I. Harris, Head Teacher, Colorado School. 

Asa T. JongEs, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mrs. Asa T. Jones, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

J. Schuyiter Lone, Principal in the Iowa School. 

Mrs. THos. 8. McALongy, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Max F. Meyer, Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 

CHARLES C. Migrow, President of Colorado College. 

Mrs. Roy F. Niuson, Tucson, Ariz. 

ArtTHurR G. Norris, Supervising Teacher, Industrial Department, 
Missouri School. 

Mrs. Victor O. SKYBERG, Faribault, Minn. 

Mrs. Margaret C. Smiru, Supervising Teacher in the Colorado 
School. 

Husert Work, Pueblo, Colo. 


The opening occasion of the Conference was a banquet 
in honor of the members at the Antlers Hotel, at 7 
o’clock Monday evening, September 29, 1930. Mr. Asa T. 
Jones, president of the Board of Trustees of the Colorado 
School, acted as chairman. After invocation by Rev. 
Charles L. Brown, of the First Congregational Church, 
Colorado Springs, addresses of welcome were made by 
Mr. J. Alfred Ritter for the Board of Trustees of the 
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Colorado School, by Mr. Harry D. MacDonald, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, for the City of Colorado 
Springs, and by District Judge Clyde L. Starrett for 
Governor William H. Adams. Supt. Frank W. Booth, 
president of the Conference, spoke in response. 

The principal address of the evening was given by Dr. 
Charles Christopher Mierow, president of Colorado Col- 
lege, on 


SOME VIEWS ON HIGHER EDUCATION WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE 
At first thought there might seem to be a great gulf 
fixed between the tasks and, indeed, the general educa- 
tional outlook of those engaged in the highly specialized 
work of teaching the deaf and of one who represents (as 
I do) the broad academic program of the Liberal Arts 
College. Yours is infinitely the greater achievement; to 
unstop the ears of the deaf and to reveal to their under- 
standing a whole universe of knowledge and of happiness 
that would otherwise be entirely imaccessible and un- 
known. Your great calling has always seemed to mé to 

partake of the very essence of miracle. 

And yet, as teachers, we are all united in a common 
endeavor. As Helen Keller so aptly expressed it in her 
address before the German Scientific Society of New York 
in 1913: 


We must not wait for the deaf to ask for speech, or for the sub- 
merged of humanity to rise up and demand their liberties. We who 
see, we who hear, we who understand must help them, must give 
them the bread of knowledge, must teach them what their human 
inheritance is. Let every science do its part—medicine, surgery, 
otology, psychology, education, invention, economics, mechanics. 
And while you are working for the deaf child, do not forget that 
his problem is only part of a greater problem, the problem of bet- 
tering the condition of all mankind. Let us here and now resolve 
that every deaf child shall have a chance to speak, and that every 
man shall have a fair opportunity to make the best of himself. 
Then shall we mend the broken lyre of human speech and lessen 
the deafness and blindness of the world. 


I am not qualified to speak to you on your own field of 
specialization, but I feel sure that you are both interested 
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in and fully conversant with the main aspects of the 
present-day problem of higher education—so-called. No 
one can deny that there is a problem. Especially in these 
post-war days, when all the world seems to have decided 
to go to college, the function and scope of college and uni- 
versity training seem to have reached a somewhat chaotic 
stage. At all events the old preeminence of the Liberal 
Arts College has been superseded—temporarily, at least— 
by an ideal of education which glories in variety, utility 
and mass production. 

And so I should like to use the time at my disposal in 
a general expression of some views on higher education, 
prefacing them by a brief historical survey by way of 
background. 

It is, I think, significant that the history of higher edu- 
eation in America is almost coextensive with the political 
history of the thirteen original colonies of the Atlantic 
seaboard and of the states of which they were the fore- 
runners. In 1620 the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. 
Only sixteen years after their arrival in the new world, 
Harvard College was founded in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 

It is a striking fact that while our historical records 
glorify martial prowess, they are all too prone to mini- 
mize, if not wholly to ignore, the unpretentions beginnings 
of less spectacular movements, however worthy or impor- 
tant. And so it happens that 1776 is perhaps one of the 
best known dates in world history—and with reason; 
whereas. 1636, particularly outside of New England, does 
not occasion the same thrill or awake as vivid recollections 
as does the date of the birthday of our country. Yet it 
was in that year that our never-to-be-forgotten ancestors 
of the colony of Massachusetts Bay—pilgrims, patriots 
and pioneers—‘‘began,’’ in the memorable phrase of Cot- 
ton Mather ‘‘to think upon a college.’’ There has been 
no subsequent thought more far-reaching or more vital to 
the whole future of our country. 

One cannot fail to be moved by the simple but stirring 
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words now carved above the main gateway of Harvard 
College : 


After God had carried us safe to New England, and we had 
builded our houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, reared 
convenient places for God’s worship and settled the civil govern- 
ment, one of the next things we longed for and looked after was to 
advance learning and perpetuate it to posterity; 


This is not the end of the quotation; the most tiation 
words, indicating the motive which inspired the founders, 
deserve particular consideration: 


to advance learning and perpetuate it to posterity; dreading to 
leave illiterate ministry to the churches when our present ministers 
shall lie in the dust. 


Here we have expressed, in concise and cogent phrase, 
the essential connection which exists between Christianity 
and education. As President W. O. Thompson of Ohio 
State University has well said, 


All the New England colleges were born of the Christian impulse 
and on the theory that the Christian Church owed a duty to society 
in the matter of education. 


A similar motive led to the founding of the second in- 
stitution of higher learning to be established in the col- 
onies, the College of William and Mary, which was char- 
tered in the year 1693. It appears that their Majesties, in 
whose honor this college was named, generously granted 
the sum of two thousand pounds sterling for the erection 
of buildings. The Attorney-General for the Crown was 
enraged by what he regarded their extravagance, and 
declared that the funds were needed for ‘‘other and bet- 
ter purposes,’’ namely the prosecution of a war already 
under way. When Mr. James Blair, the clergyman who 
had made the journey from the Colonies to England to 
see what might be done there in the way of securing a 
charter and raising money, replied that the people of Vir- 
ginia had souls to be saved, the Attorney General is said 
to have replied in profane but classic phrase, ‘‘Souls! 
Damn your souls! Make tobacco!’’ Nevertheless, Mr. 
Blair was able to bring home both the charter and the 
money. The objects of the College of William and Mary, 
as stated in the charter, are: 
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That the church of Virginia may be furnished with a seminary 
of Ministers of the Gospel, and that the youth may be properly 
educated in good manners, and that the Christian faith may be 
propagated among the Western Indians to the glory of Almighty 
God: to make, found and establish a certain place of universal study 
or perpetual college of divinity, philosophy, languages and other 
good arts and sciences. 

We may still read an interesting pronouncement of the 
Faculty of this College dating from the middle of the 
18th century which declares that: 

The flourishing State of a College is not to be estimated by the 
Number of wild and uncultivated Minds which may be brought to- 
gether by a Cheapness of Living, but purely by the Number of 
competent Scholars and well-behaved Gentlemen which are sent by 
an Seminary of Learning into the larger Society. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that it was at this College 
that, on December 5, 1776, the first Greek letter frater- 
nity was founded. The three stars upon the golden key, 
the familiar emblem of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, sym- 
bolize three principles or ideals cherished by the founders 
of the order: Morality, Fraternity and Literature. In 
its later history the Society has to a large extent neglected 
the principle of fraternity, perhaps necessarily, and has 
placed the primary emphasis upon the third of these 
principles, Literature, in the widest sense of the term— 
Scholarship. Morality is still, as always, a cardinal re- 
quirement for membership. The history of this ancient 
and honorable fraternity is by no means unknown to the 
world at large. Election to its ranks is generally recog- 
nized to-day as the highest distinction that can be ac- 
corded for achievement in academic life. It is significant 
that such a society had its origin in Colonial days in a 
college whose graduates were leaders in the movement for 
independence. 

The next Colony to found a college was Connecticut, 
where Yale came into being in the year 1701. As Presi- 
dent Hadley once facetiously expressed it: 

Yale College was founded after a fashion, at the beginning of 
the last (eighteenth) century, along the north shore of Long Island 


Sound. For many years it was difficult to say what it was and 
where it belonged. 
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A graduate of the Class of 1714, in a letter still extant, 
described the course of study; he says: 


Books of the languages recited in my Day were Tully and Virgil, 
but without any notes: Burgersdicius and Ramur’s Logick, also 
Hereford’s Set Logic, ete., Pierson’s Manuscript on Physicks. We 
recited the Greek Testament; knew not Homer; recited the Psalms 
in Hebrew; the greatest proficient in the Hebrew and in other 
languages was Dr. Johnson. We recited Ames’s Medulla on Sat- 
urdays and also his Cases of Conscience; sometimes the two upper 
classses used to dispute syllogistically twice or thrice a week. 


In the early days of its history, students at Yale were 
supposed to: 


Avoid profane swearing, lying, needless asseveration, foolish gar- 
ruling, Chidings, strifes, railings, jestings, uncomly noise, spread- 
ing ill rumors, Divulging secrets, and all manner of troublesome 
and offensive behavior. . . . . . No undergraduate shall, upon 
pretense of Recreation or any excuse whatever without permission, 
be absent from his study or appointed exercise in ye school, ex- 
cept Half an Hour att breakfast, and Half an Hour at Noon after 
dinner and after ye Evening Prayer till nine of ye clock. 


Prayers were at 6 a. m. in summer and at sunrise in 
winter, and between 4 and 5 p. m. No student could be 
out of his room after 9 p. m., nor have ‘‘a light in his 
chamber after eleven nor before four in ye morning.”’ 

The Log College, an institution unique in the history 
of American Education, was founded by an Irish Presby- 
terian clergyman named William Tennent, pastor of 
Neshaminy, in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, in 1726. The 
famous evangelist, George Whitfield, who visited the Log 
College, has left the best description of it that survives. 
He says: 


The place wherein the young men study now, is in contempt 
called, the college. It is a log house about twenty foot long, and 
near as many broad; and to me it seems to resemble a school of 
the old prophets; for their habitations were mean; and that they 
sought not great things for themselves is plain... All that we 
can say of most of our universities is that they are glorious without. 


The Log College is of importance because of its re- 
lation to'the College of New Jersey, now known as Prince- 
ton University, which was, in a sense, its successor. Of 
its twenty-three first trustees, six were graduates of Yale, 
three of Harvard, and three received their training under 
Tennent at the Log College. Princeton dates from the 
year 1746 and its oldest building, Nassau Hall, was erected 
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ten years later. Professor Sloan of Columbia writes of 
the relation of Princeton and its venerable Nassau Hall 
to the political events of the time: 


When first completed it (Nassau) was visited by travellers as 
the largest building then in the colonies. Within the walls of 


this now venerable and stately pile were quartered the troops of, 
contending British and Americans in the Revolutionary War. The 


Continental Congress used it for their sittings when driven from 
Philadelphia, and adjourned in 1783 to attend the college com- 
mencement in a body. Its walls still bear the imprints of cannon 
balls used in the battle of Princeton, and on them hangs a por- 
trait of Washington, painted by Peale. It was paid for by the 
money given as a personal gift by the former for the use of the 
building by his troops, and fills a frame which once contained an 
effigy of George II. Nine signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence frequented its halls—two were graduates and three were offi- 
cers of the corporation which controlled it—and its windows blazed 
with light in a grand illumination when the news of the signing 
reached the town. Aaron Burr studied in its classroom; and his 
body was borne from its walls to a neighboring churchyard. 


In an interesting book entitled ‘‘Glimpses of Colonial 
Society and the Life at Princeton College, 1766-1773’’ 
(edited by W. Jay Mills, Lippincott, 1903), we find a let- 
ter written on a Sunday afternoon in October, 1767, by 
William Patterson, a member of the Class of 1763, who 
was later Governor of New Jersey, to his friend, John 
McPherson, Jr., in which he affords us a tantalizingly 
brief glimpse of the College. We read: 

Pray what sort of weather have you: here it is very severe, and 
ink almost freezes in the pen. The boys (his young brothers) tell 
me the skating is excellent: will this be any inducement to visiting 
Princeton? Pray contrive matters so as to make a Christmas-New 
Year’s Jaunt. Witherspoon is President. Mercy on me! we shall 
be overrun with Seotchmen, the worst vermin under heaven. Fresh- 
manship is abolished. The officers of the College for the future, 
are to choose all the Orators. A Grammar-School is to be estab- 
lished in town, under the inspection of the Trustees. Each Tutor 
has an equal voice with the President, in the Government of the 


College, except when equally divided, then the President to have 
the turning Voice. 


The writer was, at the time, reading law in the busy 
office of Richard Stockton, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. It will be remembered that John Wither- 
spoon, to whom he alludes in this letter, was the famous 
war-time President of Princeton who was characterized 
by John Adams in these words: ‘‘as high a Son of Liberty 
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as any man in America.’’ He is reported to have said, 
when asked by a fellow member of the Continental Con- 
gress whether he considered the American Colonies ripe 
for independence: ‘‘In my judgment, Sir, we are not 
only ripe, but rotting!’’ His ringing appeal for Ameri- 
can Independence has become a elassic utterance. ‘‘For 
my own part,’’ he said, ‘‘of property I have some, of rep- 
utation more. That reputation is staked, that property 
is pledged, on the issue of this contest; and although these 
gray hairs must soon descend into the sepulehre, I would 
infinitely rather that they descend thither by the hand of 
the executioner than desert at this crisis the sacred cause 
of my country.’’ His presidency marked an epoch in the 
life of the College of New Jersey. But I must not per- 
mit myself to dwell too long on the story of my own 
Alma Mater. 

In 1754 a charter was granted—largely in consequence 
of the efforts of Benjamin Franklin—for ‘‘The College, 
Academy, and Charitable School of Philadelphia’’—now 
known as the University of Pennsylvania. 

In 1754 King’s College was founded in New York City, 
and of it Professor Matthews says: 

Here Alexander Hamilton and John Jay and Gouverneur Morris 
laid the foundation of their knowledge. Here the college was re- 
vived after the Revolution—King’s College no longer, but Columbia 
—the first use of the name of Columbus in connection with any of 
the institutions of the continent which he had discovered. Here 
was worthily continued the tradition of Hamilton and Jay. Here 
the new college graduated DeWitt Clinton and Hamilton Fish, who 
saw the city—which had had only ten thousand inhabitants when 


the first class of freshmen met—grow steadily until its population 
had increased fifty-fold in the space of a century. 


The next institution of higher learning to be founded 
during Colonial times was Brown University, at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island (1764). 

Rutgers College was founded at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, in 1766. The following news item, which appeared 
in the New Jersey Gazette during the days of the Revo- 
lution (January 4, 1779), gives us an interesting side 
light on the problem of education in war times: 
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The faculty of Queen’s College take this method to inform the 
public that the business of said college is still carried on at the 
north Branch of Raritan in the county of Somerset, where good 
accommodations for young gentlemen may be had in respectable 
families at as moderate prices as in any part of the state. This 
neighborhood is so far distant from headquarters that not any of 
the troops are stationed here, neither does the army in any way 
interfere with the business of the college. The faculty also take 
the liberty to remind the public that the representatives of the 
state have enacted a law by which students at college are exempted 
from military duty. 


The last of the colleges to be founded in Colonial days 
was Dartmouth (1769) at Hanover, New Hampshire, an 
outgrowth of an attempt made by the Rev. Eleazer 
Wheelock to Christianize the Indians. 

I have tried to characterize thus hastily and imper- 
fectly, the Colleges of Colonial days—Harvard, William 
and Mary, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
Brown, Rutgers and Dartmouth—the prototypes and fore- 
runners of all the institutions of higher learning in the 
United States of America. 

In the quarter century just prior to 1800 about a dozen 
colleges were started. In the sixty years following 1800 
187 more. The World Almanac to-day lists a total of 
about 600, and a state university is now looked upon as a 
necessary feature of the public system of education of 
our land. 

Even more significant than the increase in the number 
of institutions of higher learning is their amazing growth 
as shown by the enrollment of students, particularly since 
the World War. There are to-day approximately one 
million students in the colleges and universities of the 
United States. 

It is important to note that there has also been a great 
change in the attitude of the general public toward a 
eollege education in relation to the carrying forward of 
the work of the world. Harvard College was founded, 
you remember, ‘‘to advance learning and perpetuate it to 
posterity; dreading to leave illiterate ministry to the 
churches when our present ministers shall lie in the dust.’’ 
A similar religious motive has led to the establishment 
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of many another college; and for a long time our institu- 
tions of higher learning were looked upon primarily as 
the door of entrance to the three learned professions of 
theology, medicine and law. It is only within recent years 
that a college course has become the necessary prerequisite 
for teaching and for business. This changed outlook upon 
the various callings, this revised estimate of their impor- 
tance and of their needs in the matter of preparation is 
clearly indicated by the title of a pamphlet issued not 
long ago by the newly endowed graduate school of busi- 
ness of Harvard University. I refer to the significant 
phrase: ‘‘ Business—a Profession.’’ 

Naturally, with this change in the uses to which higher 
education is put there have come also fundamental 
changes in the subjects studied in college. In the early 
days theology and the ancient languages in which the 
sacred Scriptures were written comprised the main ele- 
ments of the curriculum. As time went on men’s minds 
turned from the exclusive contemplation of the Creator 
to a consideration of His works; the universe itself be- 
came the main object of study and science trod upon the 
heels of language and philosophy. More recently still 
there has been a trend from the physical to the social 
sciences. Man himself is the chief center of interest, and 
such studies as history, economies, and sociology are fore- 
most in men’s minds at the present time. 

What, after all, is a college education for? In this day 
of specialization there are hard and fast prescribed cur- 
ricula or training courses leading to each separate trade 
or profession in life. The physician must ordinarily secure 
an A.B. degree as a prerequisite to five years of intensive 
work in his chosen field—four years in a medical school 
followed by a year of interneship. The lawyer studies 
for four years after the preliminary academic training. 
The engineer finds his way mapped out for him through 
the mazes of higher mathematics and pure and applied 
science. In the world of industry the mechanic finds 
himself in a treadmill of monotonous performance, inter- 
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minably repeating a single act and producing countless 
duplicates of some single part of a great machine. 

The danger in all this is the narrow and selfish and 
trivial viewpoint. In industry vocations are constantly 
changing. It is not enough to know how to do one thing 
well. The vital thing is the ability for constant adapta- 
tion to new and hitherto untried conditions. So too in 
the field of thought itself. ‘‘Vocations change,’’ says 
Headmaster W. L. W. Field of Milton Academy, ‘‘but in 
the wider ranges of its effort a man’s mind searches for 
unchanging things—-for principles of thought and action 
in which he may place his trust when everything else in 
the world seems to be crumbling.’’ 

The liberal arts college, of which Colorado College is a 
specific example, seeks to provide the broad, general train- 
ing that is fundamental to all the conduct of life. What 
then are the proper studies for students in such a college 
as our own to pursue? Three principal subjects underlie 
the great mass of separate courses. As the great Greek 
philosopher stated centuries ago, ‘‘the proper study of 
mankind is man.’’ In the words of former President 
Charles A. Aiken of Union College, ‘‘The ‘human’ sub- 
jects of instruction, of which the study of languages is 
the beginning, appear to have a distinctly greater educa- 
tional power than the material. Nothing appears to 
develop and discipline the whole man so much as the 
study which assists the learner to understand the thoughts, 
to enter into the feelings, or appreciate the moral judg- 
ments of others.’’ Let me call your particular attention, 
however, to the fact that of these studies the study of 
languages is the beginning. Without this means for the 
interchange of ideas education itself could not exist. 

In addition to a study of man—his speech, his litera- 
ture, his progress in civilization through the centuries, his 
appropriate relations with his fellows—to what else shall 
we apply ourselves? 

Surely it is evident that we should know something at 
leas* of the universe in which we live and the natural 
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forces that surround us, the material elements, the living 
and growing creatures that people our world, the stars 
in the infinite heavens above us. Science must have its 
place in our scheme of studies. 

In the third place it is reasonable and right that we 
should endeavor to learn what we may of the inner being 
of our natures: of our minds with which we apprehend 
all our experiences in life; of our spiritual nature where- 
by we recognize our kinship with a Being greater than 
ourselves to whom we may ascribe the planning and the 
creation of this entire universe of which we form so 
infinitesimal a part. 

I have tried to give you in brief form some conception 
of the aims and the ideals of the Liberal Arts college. It 
is not a technical or a trade school. It is not concerned 
with the great profession of medicine, the law or the min- 
istry. It does, however, regard itself as charged with a 
certain definite and specific task. Insofar as it approaches 
the realization of its ideal, it is a community of persons 
united by a common passion for learning, and associated 
with one another in mutual friendly intercourse. Their 
high quest is the fullest development of all their God- 
given powers. Their ultimate goal is the use of their 
several abilities and powers in the service of mankind and 
to the glory of God their Creator. 

It may be that these aims and ideals appear to some 
rather visionary and impractical. Why not devote more 
time to the detailed study of specifically utilitarian sub- 
jects? Why waste the golden years of youth in the en- 
forced contemplation of abstract and abstruse subjects, 
of dubious value for the conduct of our everyday exis- 
tence? ‘‘Life is real—life is earnest!’’ 

In an article in the Saturday Evening Post (August 6, 
1927, p. 8), Mr. Albert W.° Atwood says: 


We have tied up with this machinery of education the whole ques- 
tion of progress and the very perpetuity of civilization itself. These 
depend not a little upon the success or failure with which we pass 
on to the future the accumulated knowledge, wisdom and achieved 
character of the present. 
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I should like to call attention particularly to the three 
terms: accumulated knowledge, wisdom, achieved character. 

Education, of course, is not merely the acquired knack 
of transforming our brains into filing cabinets for the 
preservation of convenient and valuable information. It 
is by no means so simple a process. We must learn to use 
facts; we must develop powers of observation and of reas- 
oning; we must learn to think. Not least important is the 
ability to express the results of our thinking in clear, con- 
cise, grammatical English. Among the instruments for the 
achievement of these aims are such studies as mathematics 
and logic, laboratory science, and foreign language—par- 
ticularly the speech of the ancient Romans. These are 
fundamental and vital. 

What then of ‘‘accumulated knowledge?’’ This, too, is 
a necessary part of the curriculum of a college. It is not 
enough to sharpen the tools of the intellect and the un- 
derstanding. There is an already existing body of knowl- 
edge, the fruit of the experience of our elders, which we 
cannot afford to overlook or to reject. It comprises both 
facts and methods. It is stored in the archives of history 
and in the pages of the literatures of the various peoples 
of the earth. It is accessible—for those who can make 
use of it—in the more technical books and treatises of 
scholars. An educated man or woman is expected to have 
mastered a part and to have access to all of this aceumu- 
lated knowledge. 

Yet this is not wisdom. As President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University has well said in an ad- 
dress delivered at the opening of an academic year 
(1927) : 


Education ..... declines to assume that human experience be- 
gins anew with the birth of each child and that life must be begun 
all over again in a sort of symbolic Garden of Eden in the history 
of each individual human being. Education worthy of the name 
holds to the profound and fundamental truth that human experience 
has already come a very long way from its crude and simple be- 
ginnings and that what has been gained so painfully and at so great 
cost through the long ages, each new child is entitled to be helped 
to know, in order to shorten the time that he is to be enslaved to 
ignorance and in order to lengthen the time and to strengthen the 
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weapons in which and by which he is to gain true knowledge and 
use it. Information is the raw material of knowledge, and knowl- 
edge is the beginning of wisdom but not more than that. 


Here also the words of a President of the United States 
in an address at the South Dakota State College are in 
point. President Coolidge, on that occasion, said: 


We have been excessively busy seeking for information that could 
be turned to practical advantage in the matter of dollars and cents. 

All of our science, and all of our arts will never be the means 
for the true advancement of our nation, will never remove us from 
the sphere of the superficial and the cynical, will never give us a 
civilization and a culture of any worthy and lasting importance 
unless we are able to see in them the outward manifestation of a 
spiritual reality. 

Unless our halls of learning are real temples, which are to be ap- 
proached by our youth in an attitude of reverence, consecrated by 
worship of the truth, they will all end in a delusion. The informa- 
tion that is acquired in them simply will provide a greater capacity 
for evil. Our institutions of learning must be dedicated to a higher 
purpose. The life of our nation must rise to a higher realm. 


This is no new or novel admonition. The Wise Man of 
old exhorted youth to get understanding, and declared 
Wisdom to be-the principal thing. Will Durant says in 
his ‘‘Story of Philosophy’’—a book that has passed 
through more than sixteen printings totalling over 300,000 
copies (Introduction, page 3): 


Science tells us how to heal and how to kill; it reduces the death 
rate in retail and then kills us wholesale in war; but only wisdom— 
desire coddinated in the light of all experience—can tell us when 
to heal and when to kill. . . . Science gives us knowledge, but only 
philosophy can give us wisdom. 


The study of philosophy, it seems to me, merits a far 
higher place in the regard of college and university stu- 
dents than it normally attains. And with this subject 
we naturally associate the study of religious faith as well, 
and particularly that of our own Christian heritage. 

And then there is the final element of achieved char- 
acter. True education informs but it also forms. It 
moulds the life and stamps it with the impress of per- 
sonality and of integrity. A true comprehension of the 
ultimate spiritual meaning of science, of literature and of 
the arts will have an inevitable effect upon the life and 
conduct of the individual. President MacCracken of 
Vassar speaks of ‘‘the mystical combination of truth and 
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personal honor that is bound up in the word ‘scholar- 
ship.’’’ This is a high ideal, but no lower aim should 
content us. 

The question is frequently asked nowadays ‘‘Who 
should go to college?’’ (See Saturday Evening Post, Sep- 
tember 10, 1927, p. 24, A. W. Atwood). Various methods 
of appraising entering students and of eliminating the 
unworthy and the unfit have been devised and are being 
employed in the various colleges and universities of the 
country. 

But in the last analysis, does not the situation resolve 
itself into something like this? Admitted that a college 
community oifers rare opportunities of friendship and of 
fellowship, of participation in social enjoyment and in 
athletic competition, its real purpose is far greater and 
more important. Nor is that purpose to be interpreted in 
terms of selfish achievement. A college education is not 
merely the means of assuring ‘‘success’’ in life, in the 
commonly accepted meaning of that term. The benefits 
of a liberal education should be reserved for those who 
cherish a serious and sincere desire for the accumulated 
knowledge of the past; who humbly seek that wisdom 
which transcends the purely physical and the so-called 
practical; who desire to have set upon their lives the im- 
press of a fine and unselfish character. 

If the graduates of higher institutions of learning 
throughout our land are notable for such ideals and go 
out from our colleges into the varied pursuits of life with 
a fixed determination to put them into practice, then edu- 
eation will have performed a service not to be measured in 
terms of dollars and cents but of inestimable value in the 
life of our nation. 


First Session: Turspay Mornine, SEPTEMBER 30, 1930. 


The first formal meeting of the Fifteenth Conference 
was called to order in the Ballroom of the Antler’s 
Hotel, at 9:00 a.m., Tuesday, September 30, by Mr. Frank 
W. Booth as president. 
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PRESIDENT Bootu: In the absence of the Secretary, 
who I understand will not be with us, I will appoint as 
the Secretary of the Conference at this time Mr. Victor 
O. Skyberg. 

The first thing in order, naturally, is the appointment 
of a Committee on Credentials so that we may know who 
we are, and in order that we may know who have a right 
to vote. I will appoint on such Committee Dr. T. S. Me- 
Aloney, Mr. H. M. MeManaway, and Mr. Huckaby. 

The first thing on our program this morning is the ad- 
dress by the President, which I will now read. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

Need is the progenitor of many things, of most things, 
indeed, of human origin. So, the Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals of American Schools for the 
Deaf, as a distinct organization of our profession, was 
born obviously of some existing and special need for it. 
May we not, therefore, to-day, spend a profitable moment 
in a glance back in retrospect to conditions that, existing 
at the time, gave birth to the Conference, now a full 
grown, vigorous, and accomplishing organization. 

Our profession has had, during the past 80 years, its 
professional meetings, held at various times and places, 
the first being a convention, a miscellaneous gathering in 
its composition, its active membership including superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, and even members of boards 
of directors. This first convention was held in the sum- 
mer of 1850, at the New York Institution, six of the 
twelve schools of the country in existence at the time be- 
ing represented in the membership. The second conven- 
tion was held the following year, or in 1851, at the Hart- 
ford School; the third, two years later, in 1853, at the 
Ohio School; the fourth, in 1856, at the Virginia School; 
the fifth, in 1858, at the Illinois School. Thus, five meet- 
ings, or conventions as they were called, were held in the 
eight-year period from 1850 to 1858. A sixth convention, 
appointed to be held in 1860, was for some reason post- 
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poned to be held in 1861, only to be, on account of the 
war between the states, again postponed, this time in- 
definitely, the record having it that this so-called sixth 
convention was in reality never held. 

Thus, no professional meeting of educators of the deaf 
having been held during the war, nor indeed since the 
Illinois convention in 1858, in 1868, ten years having 
_ elapsed with no professional gathering of any kind, the 
existing situation of need for it led to the taking of steps 
looking to the resumption of the practice of holding pro- 
fessional meetings. In that year, the authorities of the 
Columbia Institution at Washington, took the initiative 
and issued a eall inviting ‘‘the Principals of the regular 
institutions of the United States’’ to meet at the Columbia 
Institution, for conference upon questions then of special 
interest and concern to the profession. It is noted that 
the invitation to attend this gathering was issued to prin- 
cipals only, a limitation never before imposed, and hav- 
ing effect, which was doubtless its purpose, to limit ques- 
tions considered to those of special interest and concern 
as affecting the administrative and general educational 
policies of the schools. One of these questions, especially 
mentioned in the letter of invitation and suggested for 
consideration, was that of articulation teaching, and the 
subject had an important place upon the program, as also 
in the list of resolutions formally adopted, one of them 
urging extension of articulation teaching in the schools, 
with enlargement of provision for the employment of 
teachers specially qualified for carrying on that branch of 
work. 

Since this meeting of the first Conference of Principals, 
held in 1868, in Washington, successive Conferences have 
been held, totaling fifteen in number, counting all from 
the first held to, and including, the present one now in 
session. 

These fifteeen Conferences in their order, with, for 
each, the year and place of meeting, statement of the 
number of active members present, and the name of the 
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presiding officer, are listed in the records as follows: 

The First Conference, held in 1868, at the Columbia In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C., Dr. Harvey P. Peet, presi- 
dent, with 17 active members in attendance; the Second 
Conference, in 1872, at the Michigan School, Dr. Philip 
G. Gillett, president, 6 active members present, namely, 
Dr. P. G. Gillett of the Illinois School; Dr. J. L. Noyes 
of the Minnesota School; Mr. E. L. Bangs of the Michigan 
School; Miss Harriet B. Rogers of Clarke School; Miss 
Sarah Fuller of the Horace Mann School; and Dr. W. 
J. Palmer of the Ontario School. Mr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, as the record then gave his name, was also present 
and read a paper on the subject, ‘‘ Articulation for Deaf- 
Mutes.’’ The Third Conference was held in 1876, at the 
Pennsylvania Institution, Rev. Thos. MacIntire, president, 
35 members present; the Fourth, in 1880, at Clarke 
School, Rev. Thos, Gallaudet, president, 31 members; the 
Fifth, in 1884, at the Minnesota School, Hon. R. A. Mott, 
president, 26 members; the Sixth, in 1888, at the Missis- 
sippi School, Dr. J. L. Noyes, president, 24 members; the 
Seventh, in 1892, at the Colorado School, Dr. Isaae L. 
Peet, president, 32 members; the Eighth, in 1900, at the 
Alabama School, Mr. Francis D. Clarke, president, 18 
members; the Ninth, in 1904, at the St. Louis Exposition, 
Mr. Francis D. Clarke, president, 38 members; the Tenth, 
in 1913, at the Indiana School, Mr. Richard O. Johnson, 
president, 35 members; the Eleventh, in 1919, at the Ohio 
School, Dr. J. W. Jones, president, 30 members; the 
Twelfth, in 1924, at the Florida School, Mr. Isaac B. 
Gardner, president, 33 members; the Thirteenth, in 1926, 
at the Maryland School, Dr. Augustus Rogers, president, 
35 members; the Fourteenth, in 1928, at the Tennessee 
School, Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, president, 35 members; the 
Fifteenth, in 1930, at the Colorado School, F. W. Booth, 
president, with to-day, as so far listed, 39 active members 
in attendance. 

Thus, there have been held, in the interval of years 
from 1868 to 1930, fifteen Conferences of Superintendents 
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and Principals, an average of one meeting every four 
years, the meetings generally alternating with the meet- 
ings of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf with which Convention all Superintendents and 
Principals are affiliated. 

While our Conference, since its inception, has been a 
vigorous and accomplishing force in the work, it has, in 
truth, been as a ship sailing its course without chart or 
compass, in its lack of a directing constitution and by- 
laws.: That it has functioned successfully under these 
conditions during 62 years of its existence is a record as — 
unique as it is remarkable. The last Conference had the 
distinction of initiating a movement to rectify the omis- 
sion, a committee being appointed and having it in hand 
to formulate a constitution and report at this meeting, and 
we can hope that this, the Fifteenth Conference, will go 
down in history with the record of having adopted a con- 
stitution for the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals to guide it on in even greater service and ac- 
complishment. 

PRESIDENT BootH: We shall now proceed to the con- 
sideration of the first topic for discussion; namely a 
Round Table on ‘‘ Further Educational Advancement, How 
Obtained?’’ Supt. A. E. Pope of the New Jersey School 
will lead the discussion from the point of view of 


LENGTHENING OF SCHOOL YEAR 


Mr. Pore: I have just a few words to say on a subject 
in which I am greatly interested, namely, ‘‘The Length 
of the School Term.’’ It is necessary before discussing 
this topic to glance at its history. When this was a 
strictly agricultural country and in more or less of a 
frontier condition, the farmer boys had a few idle weeks 
in the winter and schools were established to give in- 
struction in the three R’s for this time. As the country 
progressed and became more settled, the term was length- 
ened to three months and later gradually entended to six 
months and then more. Between 1900 and 1928 the aver- 
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age school term in the United States was lengthened from 
143.3 school days to 171.5 school days, practically a month. 
The farmers usually persisted in keeping their older boys 
and sometimes their older girls out of school to work on 
the farm or in the house during the early spring and the 
late fall. The boys were learning to erect fences, build 
chicken houses, sheds and stables, to care for livestock, 
to do general farm work and to use and repair the 
machinery and tools then in use on the farm. The girls 
were learning to can, cook, to sew, to milk, to raise poul- 
try, and to do general housework. These occupations 
were their vocational training which prepared them for 
the lives they were to lead. Under these conditions the 
farmers usually resisted a lengthening of the school 
term. But, when competition demanded more scientific 
farm knowledge, these subjects were taught in the school 
and through clubs such as the Four H Clubs; thus the 
farmers were more inclined to keep their older children in 
school for longer periods. 

The greatest pressure for a longer school term came 
from industrial centers and as the country changed from 
an agricultural to more of an industrial country, the 
pressure became stronger and the school terms were con- 
sequently lengthened. This was further facilitated by 
child labor and compulsory education laws. The children 
of the industrial section had no vocational training when 
at home. They were forced into the streets to find their 
recreation and often drifted into street gangs. The 
parents were anxious to keep their children in school and 
consequently favored a longer school term. Hence, in 
New Jersey, most of the public schools maintain a ten 
months’ term. For the past ten years the School for 
the Deaf has attempted to have as near two hundred 
school days as possible, counting five days to a week. 

During a three or four months’ vacation the children 
forget very much, and in running the streets and getting 
in with the gangs they are inclined to lose their interest 
in school and often do not wish to return. Consequently, 
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we are developing a policy of more and shorter vacations 
with a longer school term. We are now asking the Legis- 
lature for enough money to continue the maintenance of 
our industrial department during the month of July for 
the benefit of our advanced and older intermediate pupils. 
We believe a month of intensive application will be of 
great benefit to them. If this plan is carried out the in- 
dustrial teachers participating will receive an extra 
month’s compensation. There is also another, perhaps — 
less important, reason for this action. The State has a 
great deal of capital invested in the school plant. It is 
very wasteful to have it idle for a third or fourth of the 
time. No industrial plant would voluntarily be guilty of 
such an extravagance. Of course, adding another month’s 
vocational work is an experiment. We do not know just 
how it will work out. Neither do we know what it may 
lead to. There may be a possibility that sometime in the 
future the whole school work will be extended during 
this period. 

In furthering this policy, we encourage our children to 
go home for as many week ends as possible during the 
year. Those who have permission to go, register at the 
office not later than Friday morning. Of course, in the 
primary department the parents call for their children. 
We have about twenty primary children and also about 
twenty of the intermediate and advanced who go home 
each week. They are not always the same children. Our 
school population is 335. A great many parents visit the 
school every Saturday or Sunday, particularly the par- 
ents of the primary children. For Thanksgiving the 
children are permitted to go home on Wednesday and 
return the following Sunday. Their return home is not 
compulsory and we have about 40 remain over. At 
Christmas time we have two weeks or more vacation de- 
pending upon the day of the week on which the holidays 
occur. It is compulsory for the children to go home for 
this and for the summer vacation. At Easter time we 
have from one week to ten days. Again it is not com- 
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pulsory for the children to go home at this time and we 
have about 50 remain. The children are always glad to 
go home but after being there a short while they are as 
glad to return. These short home excursions keep them 
in touch with their families and are of great benefit to the 
children, particularly emotionally. These goings and 
comings increase their experiences, their self-confidence, 
and may be used by the teachers for the development of 
language. If the practice of going home is not rare, it 
ceases to be a novelty. The New Jersey School has one 
advantage which is that most of the children can go home 
in a very short time. I do not believe there are any who 
cannot. go home within two hours. Most of the children 
in the New York City Institutions, however, can go home 
in a few minutes for a five cent fare. 

Each school should be so conducted as to best serve its 
state. What is to the greatest advantage in one school 
may not apply to another. For example, a school in a 
strictly agricultural section should be adjusted to serve 
that section and a school in an industrial district should 
likewise be adjusted to its environment. 


_ Many of the larger cities maintain a few twelve months’ 
schools. Most of them are high schools. The plan of 
conducting them varies. In some schools the teachers take 
their vacations at different periods of the year so that by 
having a few extra teachers on the pay roll the plan can 
easily be carried out. In some schools they also give the 
teachers a long vacation every three years for the pur- 
pose of travel or professional improvement. A business 
college in Trenton completes a four years’ course in three 
years by having only two weeks’ vacation in the summer. 
In Europe they never have more than six weeks’ vaca- 
tion during the summer months. It is a practice in some 
of our city schools for teachers, particularly high school 
teachers, to supplement their salaries by teaching in an 
evening school and in the summer schools. It is quite evi- 
dent that many teachers are able to teach during the 
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longer terms. When we had a long vacation, many of our 
teachers were seeking other employment during the sum- 
mer. I believe more and shorter vacations are also bene- 
ficial to the teachers. 


[A brief discussion followed Mr. Pope’s address. The 
question of the economic character of the state—whether 
industrial or agricultural—and distance from the school, 
as affecting a policy of a shorter summer vacation and 
more holiday periods during the school term, was consid- 
ered. The general opinion was that varying conditions in 
the different states would have to determine the length of 
the school year. The discussion was also concerned with 
the effect of frequent holiday interruption to the school 
work and with the distadvantage (and sometimes advan- 
tage) of absence from home influences entailed in the life 
of a child in a residential school. ] 

PRESIDENT BootH: The question: Further Educa- 
tional. Advancement, How Obtained? will now be dis- 
cussed by Miss Connery from the angle of School Super- 
vision. 

Miss CONNERY : 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


Have we superintendents and principals time to know 
what is going on in our schools? It would seem from the 
articles in the September number of the ANNALS that the 
superintendents do, and where the lack of progress exists 
it is due entirely to the teacher body. 

We are told on good authority that few teachers have 
brains, background, education, and speech training, that 
some have one of these qualifications and lack the others, 
and are not willing to give the time necessary to qualify 
themselves suitably. If this is true, what is to be done 
about it? Are they going to be retained, or allowed to 
obtain positions in other schools after we find that they 
are not filling the bill in ours? Couldn’t this condition be 
remedied by better supervision ? 
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Some schools have supervising teachers who are re- 
lieved of their classes an hour a day in order to super- 
vise the work of others. Do you think that one hour a day 
is sufficient time for anyone to know what is being done 
in other classes? I would suggest that each teacher hold- 
ing this position be responsible for seven classes, but not 
be expected to teach a class of her own. She would then 
have ample time to study the qualifications of her teach- 
ers, to suggest ways of improving their methods, and, if 
she finds that they will not improve, then to recommend 
that they not be retained in the school another year. 


We know that in all successful business houses a study 
is made of the particular attitude of every employee, and 
that if a man is not fitted to be a salesman, he may be 
fitted to hold some office position and fill his niche in the 
organization. Likewise with teachers. I have tried 
teachers in the primary department and, after observa- 
tion, found that they were better suited to teach older 
children, and, when so placed, have made good. 

A teacher may be well qualified to teach certain sub- 
jects and not others, and if her bent and her talent are 
encouraged, she will become a strong factor in the up- 
building of the school organization. I know that there 
are just as many ambitious teachers in our field of en- 
deavor as there are in schools for the hearing. Since I 
have been with Central Institute, about five hundred ex- 
perienced teachers have attended the summer normal 
classes, and I feel sure that no teacher who is not am- 
bitious would come, study sometimes until two o’clock in 
the morning, and stand the heat of St. Louis unless he or 
she had a great desire for self-improvement. And this is 
true of other summer schools as well. 

It seems to me that the crying need of the profession 
to-day is better qualified supervising teachers. If the 
superintendent’s time is entirely taken up in administra- 
tion and organization, he cannot be expected to give class- 
room supervision but he should have one or two progres- 
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sive supervising teachers to take this part of the work ‘off 
his shoulders. Don’t you agree? 

What I would like to ask you superintendents and prin- 
cipals is this: What qualifications do you think are neces- 
sary in a supervisor? Is she to be selected at random, or 
for her experience and her ability to help others? There 
are those who are bent upon following only one system, 
who leave nothing to the creative ability of the class 
teacher, and who taboo any ideas that they may get from 
other schools. Is that the kind of person who should be 
in charge of this responsible position? I don’t think so. 
Good supervising material is not lacking, for I know that 
there is enough mind among the oncoming teachers to fill 
these positions after they have had some years of ex- 
perience. 

Let me cite an incident that occurred in our school. 
One day last spring, three members of the faculty of Cen- 
tral Institute received telegrams from a superintendent 
offering each one the position of supervising teacher in 
his school. When the third one came to me, I asked her 
if she thought he had made the same offer to every mem- 
ber of the faculty. This superintendent had never seen 
these young women. One is outstanding. The other two 
are excellent classroom teachers, but lack the qualities a 
leader should have. How was he to determine whether or 
not they had any qualifications for the position which he 
was offering them, and don’t you think that he was risk- 
ing.a great deal? 

It seems to me, when we come right down to it, that 
while we have meetings and while the most progressive 
superintendents and principals visit other schools, we are 
not well enough acquainted with the teachers as a whole; 
and that if small groups could gather together, say one 
in the southwest, one in the northwest, and so on, in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, that we would grow to 
know the teacher body better than we do. 
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However, in the Volta Review of September, a more 
optimistic view is taken from that of the ANNats. In the 
article on teacher registration, we read that the desire to 
improve comes from the teachers themselves. 


I think perhaps you would be interested to know some- 
thing of the new scheme for the training of teachers at 
Central Institute for the Deaf. 


A grant of $25,000 a year for five years has been made 
to Central Institute for the Deaf by the General Educa- 
tion Board of the Rockefeller Foundation for educational 
research in teacher training and for the promotion of work 
with the pre-school-age deaf child. 


This grant helps to make possible an enlarged scope 
for Central Institute’s training work, as it substantially 
augments the teaching faculty by adding the full-time 
services of a psychologist, a phonetician, a physicist, and 
an oto-laryngologist to the faculty. There have also been 
engaged for the reorganized Teachers’ College critic 
teachers, and experts in speech correction, oral English, 
voice and music. 


Matriculants to the Junior class of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Central Institute for the Deaf must now present 
credentials of successful completion of two years Junior 
College work and are required to attend two years train- 
ing at Central Institute’s Teachers’ College. The curric- 
ulum of instruction at Central Institute’s Teachers’ Col- 
lege conforms to the most exacting requirements of every 
university and will qualify our graduates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Special Education. 

Special education research, now made possible by the 
grant of the General Education Board, is already under 
way and reports of definite work will be made by the 
close of the present school year. 

PRESIDENT BootH: We shall now proceed to the next 
paper, by Mr. Fusfeld, on How Further Educational Ad- 
vancement May Be Obtained By School Surveys. 
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Mr. FusFELD: 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
WORK THROUGH SCHOOL SURVEYS 


Since the advent of the newer principles in education, 
America has become survey-minded. The survey activity, 
now an accepted practice in the progressive school pro- 
gram, is a manifestation of the desire to evaluate what is 
being done in the school, to determine the direction it is 
taking, to discover whether the efforts and means ex- 
pended are producing maximum results. 

Diseussing the need for the application of the scien- 
tifie spirit to our work, a recent, very-much discussed con- 
tribution to the literature of our profession pointed out 
the great danger involved in the hardening of educational 
theories. Adopting them first in the nature of experi- 
mental undertakings, the advocates of the respective pat- 
terns of thought have fallen victim to the conviction that 
theirs, and none other, is the one and only road to the 
educational salvation of the deaf. Fixed as the stars, the 
various points of view, in the not-always sure light of en- 
thusiasm, are bolstered up by the most extravagant of 
claims. No greater danger besets our path than this state 
of super confidence. A corrective to this tendency is to 
subject our activity to the test of impartial comparative 
study of results obtained. It is not a self-satisfying com- 
placency with what we are doing, it is not the far-fetched 
claim, it is not innuendo that our neighbor is laboring in 
error; it is the clear light of the objective survey that will 
induce better educational accomplishment. 

School surveys furnish the background for comparison, 
they afford a basis for judgment, they provide standards 
for improvement. This sums up the fundamental princi- 
ples that justify the carrying out of surveys. 

The survey, when objectively and impartially con- 
ducted, probes into the policy of the school, to determine 
whether it is an active or extinct factor, and whether it 
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is or is not alert in seeking for and adopting the best edu- 
cational technique, procedure, and equipment. 

The comparative survey will forcefully reveal to the 
school authorities whether or not the quality of the teach- 
ing corps needs to be raised. It will suggest improvement 
in the content of the course of study. It will indicate, if 
even in a crude way, whether educational accomplishment 
is keeping pace with natural capacity. It will analyze 
teacher and pupil relationships to determine which con- 
tribute most to the educational advancement of the chil- 
dren. 

Certain intangible results also must not be left out of 
consideration, one of these being the stir-up value while 
the survey is in progress. The teachers are aroused to 
the fact that it is possible to check up closely on their 
work. This instils in them a genuine set for better class- 
room results, and when this spirit is revived improve- 
ment is soon evident. The survey will disclose whether in 
a school the supervising principal is taking the necessary 
steps to motivate better effort on the part of the teachers 
in his or her field of operations. It will indicate whether 
the teachers themselves are expanding all the possibilities 
before them or whether they are living on a few rules 
salvaged from a hastily acquired normal training. 

Another educational value in the survey practice is to 
be found in the opportunity it affords for periodic follow- 
up studies to determine whether or not the school has 
effected the progress that might reasonably be expected 
for the time elapsed. 

If the school is to be maintained as a going concern, it 
must eventually turn to the survey method for a reliable 
charting of the course it is taking. An advance in edu- 
cational achievement will follow naturally. 

PRESIDENT BootH: The next paper is one by Dr. J. 
Schuyler Long, continuing the discussion of the topic 
of How Further Educational Advancement May Be Ob- 
tained By Consultation With Our Graduates. 
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Dr. Lone: 


HOW CAN WE FURTHER ADVANCE THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE DEAF BY CONSULTATION 
WITH OUR GRADUATES? 


After a hundred years and more, not entirely satisfied 
with our efforts so far, we are still seeking a method or a 
system of methods that will bring us greater success in 
educating children handicapped with loss of hearing so 
that they can go out into a society of people who can hear 
and live and work as an integral part of that society on 
as equal a basis as possible. So we are asking ourselves 
what can be done to further advance this education by 
consulting with our graduates. 

We have been adjured to take up the education of the 
deaf in a scientific spirit. To approach the subject in 
such a way, we must, like the true scientist, attempt at all 
times to be impartial, unbiased, and objective in our ap- 
proach. We must, perforce, have no preconceived theories 
we are trying to prove; no pet fads we wish to experi- 
ment with;-but seek out the truth and nothing but the 
truth. By the same token we can not ignore any source 
of information, or overlook any factor, however apparently 
trivial it may appear, that has any bearing upon the re- 
sult. We can not, therefore, neglect the deaf graduate 
himself. He is the logical test of our system. 

When a group of educators arrange a curriculum, they 
try to visualize the future life of the student, to consider 
his lot and purpose in life, and then to formulate a course 
of study that will fit his needs for the life that he will 
live and help him overcome the difficulties that lie before 
him. It is the only logical course to pursue. His needs 
in the pursuit of happiness are taken into consideration 
as well as what he requires to be able to earn his bread 
and butter. The education that might fit the rich man’s 
son to live a life of idleness on his inherited income will 
not be appropriate for the son of Martha who is born to a 
life of toil. 
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Hence, we have in our public schools, an elastic course 
with its list of elective studies suitable for the preparation 
of the student for his purposes in view. So far as this 
goes there is no difference in subject matter between what 
the deaf boy needs and what the boy who hears may find 
necessary. But there will, of necessity, be certain dif- 
ferences in presentation. 

In our zeal to break down the barriers that separate the 
deaf child from the hearing, however much we may de- 
sire it, we can not ignore his handicap nor get around the 
fact of his deafness. We can not live his life for him. No 
one knows this fact better than the deaf man himself. 

It is quite possible to teach the deaf child, as well as 
the one who hears, a great many things, if he has a grain 
of intelligence. But this is not the crux of the matter. 
The vital point is in what way will how and what we teach 
him affect his success and happiness when he begins to 
live his own life? And who can answer this queston bet- 
ter than the men and women who have gone through the 
mill and know whereof they speak? 

The boy and girl leaving school go out among their 
fellow men and women full of the confidence we have 
given them. They learn soon enough that they are ‘‘up 
against it,’’ that life is mostly competition, that they are 
fighting against odds, and that they must learn a good 
many things all over again. Experience teaches them a 
great many things, and what these things are, they can tell 
you. Perhaps this knowledge will help show whether or 
not our methods are really successful. 

The man who has had to face rebuffs and failure in 
seeking employment can tell you to what extent how and 
what you have taught him have been of help and of value 
in these efforts. He will be able to commend your suc- 
cesses and point out some of your omissions. He who has 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting can tell 
you wherein lay the fault. 

If you ask him, he will be able to tell you what his em. 
ployers demand of him. He will tell you wherein he has 
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been disillusioned. He will tell you what it means to be 
deaf. He will tell you when and how he is discriminated 
against, and of the prejudice he has to overcome. In 
short, he will tell you what he gets out of life and what 
he misses that his education gave him or left out. If this 
will not help us, what will? 


If you sit on the board of education in your own town 
and plan the work of the public school, you study the 
world as you know your own sons and daughters will find 
it, even as you have found it. But, do you know the world 
as the deaf man finds it? 


I do not mean to imply, by anything I have said, that 
I think our present methods are not the proper methods. 
It is an argument to prove that the only logical way to 
decide the merits of any method is to study the results. 
The success or failure of a method’is in the success or 
failure of the graduate. 


The place to test the success of an educational system 
is not in the schoolroom nor in the conversations over the 
social teacups, but out where men toil and earn their daily 
bread. Its test is whether the graduate has made good 
and won a successful’ and respected place among his al 
low men. 

Does our educational system do this to the fullest ex- 
tent? Go and ask the graduate and study his condition 
in life. And that is the only place to go for the answer, 
and the only logical way to — a Just and correct con- 
clusion. 


. At the conclusion of Dr. Long’s ‘paper, the Conference 
recessed ‘until 8 o’clock p. m., this day. 

The remainder of the morning and the afternoon were 
given over to an automobile picnic trip to Cripple Creek 
and ‘the neighboring mountain scenic region, with box 
luncheon provided by the Colorado: School. This was a 
thrilling experience for the members, affording them an 
insight into the remarkable: ‘natural advantages with 
which the country is favored. 
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Seconp Session: TuespAy Eveninea, SEPTEMBER 30, 1930. 

The Conference reassembled at 8:00 o’clock p. m., with 
President Booth in the chair. 

Mr. Goopwin: Mr. President, before we proceed, I de- 
sire to move that a telegram be sent to Mrs. Jones and 
Dr. Pittenger expressing the sympathy of this Confer- 
ence in their recent bereavement. 

[The motion was carried. ] 

PRESIDENT BootH: The order of business now before 
the Conference is the 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Dr. Haut: Your Executive Committee since its re- 
port at the Knoxville meeting in 1928 has functioned as 
follows: 

It called a special meeting of the Conference at Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, in June, 1929, at which the Committee 
on Salaries was expected to report but did not do so, the 
Committee on Relations with Gallaudet College made a 
partial report through Superintendent McIntire showing 
progress, and the Committee on Reorganization asked for 
permission to report at the next regular meeting. The- 
Committee on Normal Training Classes also presented a 
report through the chairman of the Executive Committee. 

It called a regular meeting at Colorado Springs on the 
invitation of Dr. MeAloney for September 29, 1930, and 
prepared a program for this occasion. 

It has conducted through Professor Irving S. Fusfeld, 
as editor, the publication of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
THE DearF as its official organ. 

A. report of the circulation and finances of THE ANNALS 
is as follows: 

Circulation, 1928-1929, 1,526 copies. 
Cireulation, 1929-1930, 1,560 copies. 
FINANCIAL CONDITION 
For the period July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930, both inclusive: 
REPorRT OF AUDITOR 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1930 
To the Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF: 


In accordance with your instructions I have audited the books 
and -reeords of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear for the period 
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from July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930, both inclusive, and the result 


of this audit is shown in Exhibits A and B attached. 


The accounts have been correctly kept and all disbursements are 


supported by proper vouchers. 


I have examined the securities which are kept in a safe deposit 
box at the Northeast Branch of the American Security and Trust 
Company, and I have verified the bank balance shown in Exhibit A. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. A. P. auditor. 


Exhibit A 
RECEIPTS 
Subscriptions from $2,622.12 
Subscriptions from 378.61 
Sale of back numbers and individual copies... 42.00 
Interest on securities and bank deposits.......... 207.73 3,369.52 
Sale of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. bond...... 1,050.00 
EXPENDITURES 
Printing and $1,599.81 
Contributors’ 126.00 
Stationery and 86.84 
Miscellaneous 37.85 
Purchases of 1,042.89 
Bank balance, June 30, 1,116.08 
Exhibit B 
ASSETS 
Schedule of Securities 
As at June 30, 1930 Par Value Cost 
1 Pacific Gas and Electric Company................ $1,000.00 $ 976.50 
First and Refunding 414% Mortgage 
Bond Series E No. M34148, due June 
1, 1957. 
1 Potomac Electric Power Company................ 1,000.00 1,086.33 
General and Refunding Mortgage Gold 
Bond, 6% Series B. No. M186 due 
April 1, 1953. 
1 Puget Sound Power and Light Company...... 1,000.00 1,018.75 
544% Bond Series M 19981, due June 
1, 1949. 
5 Washington Gas Light Company...............00. 500.00 517.42 


Ten year 6% Mortgage Gold Bonds 
$100.00. Series A. Numbers C 2755- 
2756-4199-4200-4929. 


$3,599.00 
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Subscriptions due and unpaid............0.00.0.....0 391.00 


In showing cost of the securities scheduled the amount of ac- 
erued interest included in their purchase price has been eliminated. 


Your committee urges continued active support of the 
ANNALS and calls attention to the fact that each school is 
supposed to subscribe thereto according to a pupil quota 
arrangement adopted by the Conference. 

Your committee has but two definite recommendations 
to lay before you. 

1. The encouragement and furtherance of the plans of 
the National Research Council for the study of prob- 
lems of deafness ; 

2. The calling of the next regular meeting of the Con- 
ference in 1933, with a view thereafter of holding 
regular meetings once in three years. 

Respectfully submitted, 
PercivaL Chairman. 

[Adoption of the Report of the Executive Committee 
was moved and carried. } 

PRESIDENT Bootu: The Chair will now announce the ap- 
pointment of committee members, as follows: 


Committee on Necrology—Dr. GruvER, Miss ADAMS, and 
Mr. MCINTIRE. 

Committee on Resolutions—Mr. SKYBERG, Mrs. Hurp, and 
Dr. McNEILL. 

Committee on Nominations —Mr. BLEDSOE, Mrs. Rigas, Mr. 
CLouD, Mr. Connor, and Mr. B. W. Driaés. 


These committees will report at the last business ses- 
sion on Friday. 

We should now like to hear the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization. of the Conference, by Dr. 
WALKER, Chairman. 

Dr. WALKER: Mr. President, there are quite a number 
of things that are going to come up, and I hope that this 
discussion will partake more or less of the nature of a 
round table discussion. We are sorry that Dr. Taylor is 
not here; but this Committee has been working in con- 
junction with the Executive Committee, and has been 
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guided by it. There are so many conflicting questions that 
are going to come up, and must come up, that the Com- 
mittee must be guided by the entire organization before 
it really can proceed with its work. This Committee was 
given first the proposition of considering whether or not 
we should become a part of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, or 
whether we should continue to function as an independent. 
body. I made a trip and met with the executive head of 
the Department of Superintendenee, and after a full dis- 
cussion of the entire question it does not seem wise to this 
Committee that we become, or attempt to become, a part 
of the Department. However, it is left to this body to de- 
termine what it shall do. It was made very clear that the 
executive head of any State institution, ipso facto, could 
become a member of that organization, but all day-school 
heads could not become members of that organization, and 
all heads of private or denominational institutions could 
not become members of that organization. In other words, 
we believe and know that it will limit our organization 
to the active heads of the State institutions. With that 
information before us, this Committee does not believe 
that it would be wise for us to become an integral part 
of the Department of Superintendence. However, we 
would like to have you settle that question before other 
questions are brought out; and in order that it may be 
brought up for discussion, Mr. President, I move that we 
do not further consider the question of becoming a part 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Edueation Association. 

Dr. Hai: I second that motion. 

PRESIDENT BootH: You have heard the motion. Are 
there any remarks? 

Dr. WaLKER: We would like to have that question 
fully discussed now. If there is anyone who has a dif- 
ferent feeling about this question, we would like to have 
it brought out. 

Mr. McManaway: As a member of the Committee, I 
desire to say that I concur in the recommendation .which 
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Dr. Walker has made on this point. I think I was one of 
several who originally felt that this group might be aided 
a good deal if we could meet at the same place, and ap- 
proximately at the same time when the Department of 
Superintendence has its meeting, and I felt that if some 
plan could be worked out whereby this could be brought 
about, that it would be highly desirable. But the question 
of eligibility, as Dr. Walker has told you, seems to me to 
be one of whether or not we should become an integral 
part of that body. There are valued members of our 
group who have been for a long time a part of our or- 
ganization, so we decided that the Committee should make 
this recommendation: That the Conference no longer con- 
sider becoming a part of the Department of Superinten- 
dence. I regret that this seems necessary, but there seems 
to be no other course we can take. 

Dr. WALKER: I would like to throw a little more light 
on this question. I do not remember the gentleman, nor 
do I remember from what city he came, but he raised 
this. question: ‘‘We have a day-school in my city, and I 
could not sit in conference with one of my subordinates 
who is working under me.’’ And that was the attitude 
and the feeling that the others took, that the head ofa 
state school would in no wise be under him; but to ad- 
mit the head of a day-school working in his city and in 
his school would open a door that should not be opened. 

Dr. Meyer: We could meet at the same place and at 
the same time that the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association meets, could we not? 
I do not think that this Conference would be prevented 
from meeting at the same time and at the same place, and 
even enjoy the privileges and receive the benefit of special 
railroad rates, without becoming incorporated officially in 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Am I not right? 

Dr. WALKER: Oh, yes, we could. We could meet there 
at the same time and the same place. 

[Dr. Walker’s motion was adopted. ] 

Dr. WaLKER: Now, Mr. President, I am glad that the 
Executive Committee made its report, because you have 
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now adopted a triennial meeting. That question has 
given no little concern to the Executive Committee, and 
to this Committee as to just when and how often we 
should meet. Your President said in his address this 
morning that it was marvelous how this organization had 
lived when it was, in reality, just living from hand to 
mouth. The reason for that is because of the necessity 
for its existence. There is a real need for a conference of 
superintendents and principals. To any one who has 
made any study of the thought and idea that originated 
in this organization, the intention and primary object in 
the mind of those who organized our first conference 
must become clear. This Committee has considered care- 
fully for the best interests of this group. It is not in the 
mind of this Committee to do anything that would lessen 
the value of our meetings. But this Committee does not 
wish to go forward and draw up a beautiful figure and 
then have it all torn to pieces because we are not working 
along the right line. We think it far better that you give 
us some suggestions, or give us your line of thought, be- 
fore we do this. The first thing necessary is that this 
Conference decide who, and who shall not, be active 
members of this organization. The original name was the 
‘‘Conference of Superintendents and Principals,’’ and 
this Committee feels that it was also the intention that 
the executive heads of schools for the deaf, and executive 
heads alone, should be active members in this organiza- 
tion. Not that we feel we want to set ourselves apart 
as higher or better or different from any other group 
working along the same line, but we believe we have prob- 
lems that are of peculiar interest to us and can be best 
handled by those of us who hold the position of executive 
heads. This Committee, then, Mr. President, moves first, 
that membership in this Conference be limited to the 
executive heads of schools for the deaf, and that hon- 
orary membership be conferred at each meeting upon 
those who may be selected by the Executive Committee. 
That probably is going to need some explanation, Mr. 
President, but that is the motion. 

Dr. Haut: I second the motion. 
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PRESIDENT BootH: You have heard the motion as put 
by Dr. Walker. Are there any remarks? 

Dr. WALKER: Now, Mr. President, our good friends, 
the day-school folk, have grown, and grown rather rap- 
idly, and this Committee together with the Executive 
Committee, has given very careful thought to the ques- . 
tion as to just what will be necessary to qualify one for 
membership in this organization. I mean by ‘‘one’’ the 
reference to the head of a day-school. We believe that 
the term ‘‘executive officer’’ will answer the question in 
every case. Of course, the head of a day-school does not 
have always the problems that the head of a residential 
school may have to deal with. The question of finances, 
the question of budgets, the question of ways and means, 
as it were, never come to them. Those things are planned 
by one in authority over them, but so far as the actual 
running of the school and the discipline of the school are 
involved, it is entirely in their hands, and we have felt 
that wherever an individual was the executive head of a 
day-school, that he or she should be a member of this or- 
ganization. 

Dr. Lona: What about one who is the head of a day- 
school with an enrollment of, say, three hundred? 

Dr. WALKER: We have carefully considered that ques- 
tion, and we are glad that Dr. Long has brought it up. 
Such an individual has problems that the principal of a 
school cannot and does not have. There was some dis- 
cussion that we would draw a line on, say, sixty per-cent., 
those who give at least sixty per cent. of their time to 
supervising the work of other teachers, but we did not feel 
it was wise to draw even that line. If one has control of 
a school, and is the executive head—I do not mean teacher 
—then he or she would come under our nomenclature. 
The word ‘‘principal,’’ I am satisfied, was used in the 
early days to take in those who were not called ‘‘super- 
intendents,’’ but who were, as was Dr. Warren Wilkinson 
of the California School, known as ‘‘principals,’’ just as 
to-day some of us are called ‘‘presidents,’’ but who, how- 
ever, were the real executives. 

Mr. Bray: The day-schools in Wisconsin are under the 
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city superintendents, and they are the executive heads of 
the day-schools which are under their supervision; and 
the principal and teachers in those schools are the same 
as any other teachers and with about the same authority, 
with the exception that they take charge of their own 
departments, and there is no executive head. 

Dr. WALKER: Then, they would not qualify. 

Mr. Bray: Not in any sense that I can see. 

Dr. Lone: The principals of the day-schools in Iowa 
are under superintendents and they have no authority 
themselves as executives. They act under the superinten- 
dent, and sometimes under another principal. I do not 
see how you could call them executives. 

Dr. WALKER: They would not be called executive 
heads. 

Mr. SxyBere: We have the same condition in Minne- 
sota. In the day-schools there are special classes, or spe- 
cial departments, and in the public schools they are under 
the city superintendent. Now, they may have seven pupils 
with one teacher in charge of the department or class. 
There are no executive heads. I want to get this clear, 
because I am going to have that to meet with some day in 
my state, and as long as they are classed as a department 
in the public schools, under superintendents, I want to 
feel free to tell them that they are not executive heads 
of schools for the deaf. 

Mr. BuiepsoeE: Would, then, the superintendent of a 
city school who is the executive head of a day-school of 
seven pupils be admitted to membership in our body? 

Dr. WALKER: I will ask the chairman of the Executive 
Committee to answer that question, as this is going to 
come up, and each ease, in all probability, will be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. 

Dr. Hau: I think in some ways it might be that such 
head could be admitted as a member of our body, and it 
might do him or her some good. It might seem rather 
strange, however, that the head of a city school, the super- 
intendent of schools in one city, Baltimore, for example, 
where they have twenty-five children in the school, and 
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about whom the superintendent knows very little, should 
become an active member of this Conference. 

Miss Apams: I should like to have a definition of the 
difference between an administrative head and an execu- 
tive head. In Boston, and I think in Massachusetts as a 
whole, the principals are definitely known as the admin- 
istrative heads of the schools. Now, whether that qualifies 
them as executive heads, or not, I do not know; but we 
are listed with all sorts of administrative duties, and we 
are reminded of it at every superintendents’ meeting, and 
at every meeting we go to. I do not know whether that 
is the sort of thing you mean, or not, as ‘‘executive.’’ 
We are distinctly administrative heads of each school. 

Dr. WALKER: I am glad that this question is being 
so very fully and properly discussed, because this is the 
time to arrive at your conclusion as to just, what you 
want. You have nothing to do, Miss Adams, with the 
finances? 

Miss Apams: Well, except as I am asked whether I 
want anything, and if it is going to cost more, so as to 
put it in the budget. 

Dr. WALKER: I mean in getting up your budget and 
in prosecuting your budget to a successful conclusion 
before the governmental authorities? 

Miss Apams: We do not. 

Dr. WALKER: You simply are conducting your school 
as, you might say, a principal? 

Miss ApAMs: Yes. 

Dr. WaLKER: And you are working under a superin- 
tendent who is the executive head of your school? 

Miss ApAms: Yes. 

Dr. WALKER: It is the desire of this Committee to do 
everything we can to suggest improvement for our Con- 
ference. It is not the desire at all of this Committee, or 
the Executive Committee, which has discussed and thought 
this thing out, to do anything that will handicap us in 
any way or form, but we want to include only those per- 
sons who are definitely interested in the propositions that 
we want to think of and stuly. In our Conferences we 
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ought to originate many new thoughts to work out for 
the betterment of our schools for the deaf. We have just 
begun the education of deaf children. The whole field is 
in front of us, and out of this group should originate 
many thoughts and many ideas that should be carried 
to other Conferences for further discussion and for either 
rejection or adoption. We want to decide what group of 
people is best suited to deal with those questions. I will 
say that the day-school folks will soon outnumber you 
and control the whole concern. All right, I say let them 
do it if they can do it better than we can. 

Mrs. Riaes: I cannot see that there is any difference 
between the principal of a day-school working under a 
superintendent and the principal in one of our large 
residential schools working under a superintendent. The 
whole thing, then, lies in the fact that we merely board 
our children in the institution, and the principal and the 
superintendent are there in the same building, and I do 
feel there should be no discrimination against the prin- 
cipals in those large residential schools who do so much 
of the administrative work for the superintendent. 

Dr. McNeEru: It seems to me that this question has 
already been settled. We decided why we did not want 
to become members of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association; we decided we did 
not want to become members because somebody was going 
to be cut out. Now, who is going to be cut out? The 
superintendents’ division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is for city superintendents, and the county super- 
intendents and the county principals have a division of 
their own within that division, and some other divisions. 
That organization, it seems to me, is very broad, and I 
am not questioning what you have done to-night in decid- 
ing not to become a part of that organization. But the 
very reasons that you have offered for not becoming a 
part of that organization set the reasons as to who shall 
become members of this organization. This organization, 
then, it seems to me, should be limited to the heads of 
schools. I do not see how you can go any further than 
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that. I think you are right in the statement that there 
is a lack of differentiation between superintendents and 
principals. I know in reading reports of the old schools 
that some heads were invariably spoken of as ‘‘princi- 
pals,’’ when, as a matter of fact, we look upon them now 
as superintendents. It seems to me that we are not quite 
consistent, that we have not any debate over this question 
at all, that we have already settled it. 

Mr. Pore: The only thing I can suggest to clear up 
this problem is that the test be made whether the prin- 
cipal devotes all his time to the duties of a principal. If 
he teaches part of the time and then acts as principal, I 
think he should not be eligible; but if he puts in full 
time, that might be the test. That is just offered as a 
suggestion. 

Dr. WaLKER: Then you would bring in your super- 
vising teachers. If you come down to that level, then you 
must take in all supervising teachers of your school. 

Mr. Pore: That is offered as a suggestion only. 

Dr. WALKER: This is a knotty problem, something to 
think about. 

Mr. McManaway: I feel very much as Dr. MeNeill 
does. It is not a question for discussion. I regret very 
much that the third member of the Committee, Dr. 
Taylor, is not here to speak for himself. The Committee 
has had some correspondence on the matter. Dr. Walker 
and I met in committee meeting this evening at the time 
of the meeting of the Executive Committee. Aside from 
that, we have not had a chance to discuss things. 

The Conference could best determine whether those who 
have administrative duties to perform should be admitted 
on some basis, whether on a full active membership basis, 
or some partial membership basis. I see no reason why 
they should not be admitted to full active membership. 
Certainly, no problem comes up relating to educational 
policies in my school that I do not discuss very fully with 
the principal of the department who is a supervising and 
administrative officer, and not a teacher. I fully discuss 
the matter, and nine times out of ten that largely deter- 
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mines the decision. I will say that it is probably true of 
most of your schools. I see nothing to be lost. I see a 
great deal to be gained by permitting those people from 
whom we expect results, from whom we expect co-opera- 
tion, by whom we expect our policies to be carried out to 
participate, listen in, and vote. If the Conference is 
desirous, I have no objection. Certainly, it is not my 
understanding that the term ‘‘executive’’ should be inter- 
preted to include only those who had to do with making 
the budget. If that was Dr. Walker’s understanding, it 
was not my understanding. It was my understanding of 
the matter that what we wanted to include in this Con- 
ference were those persons who have definite responsibility 
in determining policies in the administrative affairs of the 
school. Certainly, that is my position in the matter. I 
should like to see a very broad interpretation put on the 
matter, and I should like the Conference. to consider 
admitting supervising principals, whether of day-schools 
or residential schools, and admitting those who have the 
responsibility of determining the policies of the school; 
and that is what we are supposed to discuss here. The 
question is, it seems to me, whether they have definite 
responsibility as administratives. 

Dr. Lone: Every one of these questions on the program 
has a bearing on the welfare of the pupil, the question of 
education and policy, and if the principal does not have 
a vital interest in those questions, then who has? I do not 
think that the principals have an equal standing with the 
executive heads, but you can put them somewhere so that 
they will have some official standing in the Conference. 

Dr. Hau: I should like to bring up this question. It 
is a problem which may never come up, but we ought to 
be guarded in the future in the matter of the policies of 
this organization before it becomes a settled matter. : If, 
for instance, I had three supervising principals under me 
and it came to a question of policy, we would vote to- 
gether and my school would have four votes on the matter 
of policy. It does not seem to me that that is quite right. 
I think we ought to have more or less one’ vote per school 
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as far as we can, and I also think we should consider very 
earefully the question that Dr. Long has brought up. 
Dr. McNemwu: Under the motion proposed, a city 
superintendent who has day classes in his school system 
could be admitted as a member of this organization. 

Mr. CuLoup: I think the matter of administrative duty 
as defined by most' institution heads relates to those in 
authority higher than we are ourselves, decided more or 
less by law. The fact that an individual may be the prin- 
cipal of a day-school should not, in my opinion, penalize 
her simply by virtue of her position. In the day-schools 
in .Chicago there is a total enrollment that perhaps ex- 
ceeds that in the State institution. I should not like to 
think then that in Chicago a principal should be excluded 
because of the fact that she does not have certain admin- 
istrative duties devolving upon her shoulders, the kind of 
duties over which we ourselves have no control, even 
after the appropriation is made. In the larger day-schools, 
and a number of the smaller ones, the principal is a con- 
tributing factor to the educational scheme in solving the 
problems that we are supposed to be interested in solving. 
I do not think all the good ideas come from the institu- 
tions alone. I believe there is a very definite place for 
the day-school principal. Personally, I would like to see 
the day-school principals in Illinois ineluded. We do have 
in several sections of the State special rooms that call for 
special teachers. There may be some difference of opinion 
as to their duties because of the fact that while they may 
be called ‘‘head teachers,’’ they are the only teachers for 
that special department. But one who is in the position 
of principal and works purely as an executive is certainly 
entitled to membership, I believe, and I hope that the 
motion will fail. 

Mr. Sxysere: I was thinking of the very thing that 
Mr. Cloud has discussed. There are differences in the 
organization of day-schools. For instance, in Miss Adams’ 
case; there is a real school, and not a special class. Then 
in other cases there are a number of classes taught by one 
teacher, but they are under an executive head, and we 
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would not want them to come in. Where they have a 
real school, an organized school with a number of grades, 
possibly from the kindergarten all the way to the high 
school, there is a distinction. If we can come to some 
qualifying definition that is satisfactory, I think we can 
cover it. 

Mr. Stevenson: My feeling is this: That the inter- 
pretation be large enough and understood to cover both, 
the principal of the day-school and the principal of the 
state school. I fear that much of our contribution in the 
future for progress will be lost if we confine our member- 
ship to superintendents, or to executive heads. As I said 
before, there is no fear of a day class teacher getting into 
your membership, because they are not listed as princi- 
pals; but in the average school where they have from five 
to more classes you will always find a supervising prin- 
cipal or teacher. Where there are classes of two or three, 
there are teachers. Very seldom do you find an active 
principal in the day-school of two or three special classes. 

Mrs. Riees: If you call a teacher who has only four or 
five pupils, a principal, you could rule that teacher out 
by saying she is doing actual teaching. 

Mr. Bray: Sometimes they have one, sometimes three, 
and sometimes four teachers in the day-schools in Wis- 
consin. In some schools they have only four or five pupils, 
and that teacher teaches all day, and she is also the prin- 
cipal but works under the city superintendent. 

Mr. Goopwin: I should think the head of a school of 
the magnitude of the New York City day-school, where 
there is control of a number of teachers, should be eligible 
for membership in our Conference. 

Mr. Bray: It is the same in the Milwaukee day-school. 

Mr. Goopwin: I should think the Milwaukee principal 
would be eligible for membership in this Conference. 
Such principals have a good deal to do with shaping the 
educational policy. In my own school we have a principal 
whom we designate as ‘‘educational’’ principal, and she 
has a good deal to do with the shaping of purely educa- 
tional policies. As Mr. McManaway has said, I believe 
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all these questions have to do with the future policy in 
our educational program. 

Mr. BuattTner: I do not think it is necessary for us to 
be concerned about these class teachers, or teachers of 
little day-schools, because there is no danger of their 
attending our Conferences and swamping us. They have 
their duties at home, and they are going to stay there; 
but I do think we ought to admit principals like Miss 
Adams who have administrative duties, and we ought 
to admit the principals of our larger schools or schools 
that have supervising interests, who assist the superin- 
tendent in shaping the educational policy of the school. 
As Mr. MeManaway has said, and as Mr. Goodwin has 
said, we have supervising teachers in our schools. I con- 
sult with mine frequently, and I frequently adopt their 
suggestions; so I think they ought to have a right to vote. 

Dr. WaLKER: I think this Conference should be very 
clearly told why this Committee did not do anything. 
There is a very large diversity of opinion on this pro- 
posal. I have fought this thing out before. My own 
personal view is very clear on the point. At the meeting 
in Indianapolis, when I was nothing more than a prin- 
cipal, I made a strong fight that all such as I was then, 
should be absolutely disbarred from membership in this 
Conference, and I fought that to a finish, and even after 
I was an assistant superintendent, as I was for quite a 
number of years, I was still opposed to my having any 
standing in this organization, as I would be opposed to- 
day to my assistant superintendent having any recogni- 
tion, whatever it might be. Now, that is my own personal 
feeling. I think that the head of a school who stands 
between the school, you might say, and the folk at home 
is the person who ought to be in this organization. I am 
clear on that in my own mind personally; but as chairman 
of this Committee which has been asked to do a definite 
piece of work, we are asking for instructions, and it seems 
that this group is just about as much divided as possible. 
If you want to rock along and do nothing, why, just let 
us rock along as we have already done, with nobody know- 
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ing who ought to come, who has correct standing in it, 
and all that; but if we want to determine it, then let us 
determine right here to-night as to what we want to do. 
That is my opinion. 

Mr. Goopwin: In some of the state institutions we have 
had instances of a man who was not even an educator, 
had no experience in schools for the deaf, and yet. he has 
been made an executive head. Perhaps after a while he 
may become a very excellent superintendent. Since, how- 
ever, the educational policy of the school really comes 
from the educational principal, I think the latter should 
be entitled to membership in our organization. 

Dr. Hatu: One thing has not been brought out that 
ought to be brought out in connection with this whole 
thing. A suggestion has been made that our programs 
should be different from what they have been—I mean, 
the programs of the Conference—that we ought to have 
less of the kind of questions that have been discussed in 
our Convention and Association meetings, and have more 
of the actual experience and problems that would come 
to the heads of schools, executive heads of schools, and 
that the place for the supervising teachers to enter dis- 
cussions would more properly be in meetings of the Con- 
vention and the Association. I think it is a good criticism 
of many programs that have been before the Conference. 
The work of this Conference should be confined to some 
definite type of work, and quite a different type from 
that brought forth by the other bodies, and therefore we 
do not need all of the people whom some of us seem to 
think we ought to have in this body. 

[In place of Dr. Walker’s proposal, Mr. Bjorlee offered 
a motion that the question of membership be referred 
back to the Committee on Reorganization working in con- 
junction with the Executive Committee, with instructions 
to submit a report at a later session of the Conference. 
Mr. Bjorlee’s motion carried. 

Upon further motion by Dr. Walker, the president was 
authorized to appoint a third member to the Committee 
on Reorganization to take the place of Dr. Taylor, who 
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was not present. Mr. Skyberg was subsequently named 
as the additional member. ] 

PRESIDENT BootH: We shall now hear from Dr. Hall, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, on the desirability 
of having the Conference become a teachers’ certifying 
agency. 

Dr. HA: 


A PLAN FOR THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


After the report of the Committee on Normal Training 
classes, of which Dr. Yale was chairman, to the Confer- 
ence at its meeting at Frederick, Maryland, setting up 
definite minimum standards of requirements for normal 
training courses, it would seem to me the next most 
logical step should follow and that the Conference should 
appoint a permanent committee, or a committee of long 
life, to see if such requirements are being carried out, and 
to authorize such schools or organizations as are doing 
proper training work to grant diplomas with the approval 
of the Conference. Our body, composed of the heads of 
schools for the deaf in this country and in Canada, is a 
strictly professional group, and really may dictate by its 
policies rather definitely what is to be done in our profes- 
sion. For instance, it has already prepared and published 
a very elaborate course of study which appeared in the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF some years ago. It is 
maintaining a high class magazine in the ANNALS and has 
encouraged valuable research work. 

It is my belief that no body is better prepared to lay 
out courses of teaching, either for pupils or normal stu- 
dents, or to assume the direction of such important work. 
My plan for the certification of teachers by the Confer- 
ence of Superintendents and Principals is a simple one, 
and I believe is feasible. After the appointment of a 
committee of five to seven persons with power to act, 
representing various sections of the country, this com- 
mittee should notify all organizations conducting teacher 
training that at their request and expense two or more 
members of the committee will make a personal visit, 
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observe the work being done in the training class, check 
up on the course as outlined and as actually given, and 
make recommendations to the full committee. With the 
approval of the full committee the organizations conduct- 
ing training classes would be notified whether or not the 
work shall have the approval of the Conference, and con- 
sequently whether or not diplomas may be issued formally 
stating such approval. I have always hoped that the 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals would defi- 
nitely organize, incorporate and seek funds through gifts, 
to carry on its legitimate functions. If this is accom- 
plished, the question of examination and certification of 
training classes and graduates can be all the more easily 
earried out. Even without such definite organization there 
is no doubt in my mind that the Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals is the logical body for the control 
of the instruction of teachers. 

I therefore move that a committee of not more than 
seven and not less than five active members be appointed 
by this Conference to examine into the conduct of the 
training of teachers of the deaf at the invitation of vari- 
ous centers engaged in this work, at no expense to the 
Conference, and that upon the approval by the committee 
of the training work as carried out, after personal exam- 
ination by at least two members of this committee, the 
organizations conducting approved training classes shall 
be authorized to issue certificates to graduates stating 
such approval has been granted by the Conference. 

I make that as a motion to bring up some discussion as 
to the possibilities of this matter. I do not feel that this 
Conference should drop the work already started. I think 
we should go a step further and in some way see that 
this program is carried out. 

Mr. Cuoup: I should like to ask whether, under the 
plan proposed, the report of Dr. Yale’s Committee would 
serve as the minimum basis for approving the training of 
teachers? 

Dr. Hauu: It has been so adopted by this Conference. 
Mr. CLoup: As the minimum basis? 
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Dr. Yes. 

Mr. Cioup: The proposed certifying committee will 
accept the work and give its approval to any school that 
has that course of study in operation? 

Dr. Hatu: The school should be an approved training 
center. It would invite two or more members of the Com- 
mittee to come and investigate personally and satisfy 
themselves, and they and the other members would 
consider whether that school should have definite approval 
if it is carrying out the course as outlined and which we 
have already adopted. 

Mr. Croup: I do not know definitely, and do not have 
the information at hand; but, probably, few schools for 
training teachers have any educational evaluation, unless 
you have had the experience of having certain demands 
and qualifications set up, such as we have had in Illinois 
the past year. It was rather an embarrassing situation. 
The Department of Public Welfare set up as its qualifi- 
cations for teachers of the deaf the requirement that no 
teacher be accepted into the service unless she has had at 
least sixty hours of university and normal school work, 
plus one year training in a recognized training school 
for teachers of the deaf. They gave our teachers one 
year in which to meet that requirement. However, the 
teachers in the public schools were permitted seven years 
in which to meet the requirements as pertaining to their 
own work. This question of training of one year in a 
recognized training school for teachers of the deaf was 
simply a condition that we had added to the primary 
qualification in order to protect ourselves from having to 
accept, by virtue of the civil service commission, anyone 
with lesser qualifications. Now, these teachers, of course, 
immediately began to assemble all of their educational 
credits. There came a group that had had training in a 
particular institution; there came another group that had 
it in another organization ; and so on down the line, and they 
went back some thirty or forty years. We presented those 
to the State Examining Board for approval, and upon 
examination they found all these institutions to be institu- 
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tions without standing, and, consequently, their training 
is not accepted. I believe that this movement is going to 
extend to other states, if it has not already done so in a 
large number, and it seems to me that the purpose of a 
training school, or its primary objective at the present 
time, is to get its work accepted, thereby assuring its 
Normal students that they can take their certificate and 
lay it on the desk of.a state department of public instruc- 
tion and have it accepted for whatever value they wish 
to put upon it. We have had that in Illinois the past 
year. Of course, the superintendent and the Examining 
Board were very generous, and in order to protect myself 
I set a standard of not accepting any teacher not trained 
in the last ten years, feeling that in doing so I was not 
involving myself in complications. But he was very gen- 
erous and he accepted the statements of the individual 
teachers, plus whatever recommendations he could make 
concerning the credits that they had. Some schools had 
been evaluating their training courses. But that is as far 
as it went. It did not have any standing. I think the 
proposed Committee, or, rather, this Conference, should 
give no approval to any training school or to any teacher 
trained in any school unless some educational value is 
attached thereto by an institution of recognition. I should 
like to see that included among the duties of this Com- 
mittee that Dr. Hall has suggested. 

Mr. McManaway: I do think that the Conference 
should be informed on the action taken by another body 
which bears on this same thing. I think a number of us 
realize that some action of an official nature is necessary, 
some joint action of one type or another, to standardize 
on a more definite basis the certification of teachers, and 
the training of teachers. The Conference adopted a gen- 
eral statement of what the content of a teacher’s training 
course should be. If you will refer back to that and read 
it earefully, you will find that there is no stipulation as 
to the time that should be spent on anything except on 
speech. There is no stipulation about the relative amount 
of time to be spent on the other subjects. At Staunton in 
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1928 a group of teachers brought before the Association 
a proposal recommending that the Association undertake 
a plan of accrediting and certifying teachers who had 
reached. a certain standard which should be set by the 
Association. A committee was appointed consisting of 
one or two superintendents, one or two principals, and 
one or two teachers. I think there were some six or seven 
or more on that committee. They spent about two years 
in the study of the question, and quite a bit of publicity 
was given to the discussion and to the plan. And at its 
meeting in Milwaukee the past summer this committee 
made a report back to the Association recommending a 
very definite plan of certification. The plan was based 
very largely on the statement in the report of Miss Yale’s 
Committee. It goes further than that in its recognition of 
certificates of the teachers, and of the teachers’ efforts to 
secure additional college work, or work of college caliber. 
The plan was, after a very elaborate and complete dis- 
cussion, approved and ordered put into operation. It goes 
generally with the Association’s summer school program 
which has been in operation now for many years, and has 
come to the point where the certificates have been en- 
graved, and a bulletin announcing the terms of certifica- 
tion printed and ready for distribution. The Association 
undertook the thing at the suggestion of its teacher mem- 
bers, not because it wanted to do it particularly, but be- 
cause its officers wanted to do it. The more we look into 
it, the more we are convinced it is going to be aceepted. 
We must verify the records. We cannot take simply a 
statement of the qualifications. So the Association is defi- 
nitely launched on that plan after two years of discussion. 

At the Milwaukee meeting it was further realized that 
some plan would have to be inaugurated for the inspec- 
tion, by invitation, of institutions giving training. A 
motion was made from the floor that a special committee 
be appointed by the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion to do that, so that actually such a plan as Dr. Hall 
has suggested is already in process of being put in opera- 
tion by the Association. I recognize very readily the 
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competence of this body to pass upon the qualifications of 
teachers. The Conference is fully committed on that plan, 
by its adoption of Dr. Yale’s report. I think it is unfor- 
tunate that the Conference did not take this up at some 
earlier meeting before another organization was already 
in the field. It may be possible to work out some plan of 
co-operation in carrying out this thing, and I should like 
to see a committee appointed to ascertain what could be 
done. The Conference was entitled to a full statement of 
the situation as it existed. 

Dr. Haut: We are all glad to hear from Mr. Mce- 
Manaway. As I understand it, the Association plan is a 
plan of individual certification, to a very large extent. 
What I am referring to is merely to hold up the stand- 
ards of our teacher training courses and see that they 
are up to such standards as are suggested in Dr. Yale’s 
report, and that if they are, we should say so formally 
and allow them to say so. This is approval of the train- 
ing body and not of the individual teacher I am referring 
to. In regard to what Mr. Cloud said a few moments ago, 
I think there is something in the report of Dr. Yale. The 
suggestion of minimum training is at least two years of 
normal training and college work, which would be about 
sixty hours of credit; so it seems to me that that would 
meet all your demands. 

Mr. McManaway: As Dr. Hall has said, the Associa- 
tion plan which was proposed and which is in process of 
operation, does apply to the individual teacher, but spe- 
cial instruction is given to the Association board of 
directors to look into this other matter, because we have 
either to accept or reject the training which is offered by 
the individual school. I would like to see this body 
appoint a committee; and I wonder, Dr. Hall, if it meets 
with your desire and recommendation to give this com- 
mittee rather large powers to study the proposition? 

Dr. Waker: As far as possible the two committees 
should work together so that this group might not put 
its approval.on one thing, and the other one disapprove 
of it. Unless we are going to work together, it would be 
unsatisfactory. 
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Mr. McManaway: That is my idea. Would it be pos- 
sible to appoint such a committee and instruct it to study 
the whole situation, and in conference with the Executive 
Committee of the Conference, to act? Would that be 
possible ? 

Dr. Hauu: I accept that. 

PRESIDENT BootH: Will you read the motion with that 
modification ? 

Dr. Hatt: My motion is substantially this, that upon 
the approval of the committee of the training work as 
earried out, after personal examination by at least two 
members of this committee, and by the agreement of the 
committee thereafter by majority vote, the organizations 
conducting approved training classes shall be authorized 
to issue certificates to graduates, and that they act with 
the Executive Committee, or with your Committee. 

[Dr. Hall’s motion was carried. 

Upon motion of Mr. F. M. Driggs, the Conference voted 
to send a floral tribute with an expression of sympathy to 
Mrs. J. W. Jones. 

Whereupon the Conference adjourned until the follow- 
ing morning, Wednesday, October 1, 1930.] 


Seconp Session: WEDNESDAY Mornino, Octoser 1, 1930 


The Conference resumed its sessions at 9:20 o’clock 
a. m. in the Ballroom of the Antlers Hotel, with President 
Booth in the ehair. 

The general topic for discussion was ‘‘A Modern Health 
Program for Our Schools,’’ and it was opened with an 


ADDRESS BY DR. HUBERT WORK 
You have suggested as my subject ‘‘A Modern Health 
Program for Our Schools.’’ This title suggests the one 
fundamental of success in your work. I must go afield and 
bring into the picture your necessary aids to carry out 
such a program together with that which works against 
your efforts to promote and conserve the health of your 
pupils. 
It is a truism, that without health nothing seems worth 
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while, nothing enjoyed, little is accomplished. You men 
intrusted with the immediate care and future well being 
of children deprived of special senses, often of low vitality, 
subject to the diseases of childhood with their sequelae, 
and possibly from vitiated parentage, have problems pre- 
sented to you which the common school teacher escapes. 
You have their usual problems, plus custodial care of those 
deprived of vision or hearing or speech, often of retarded 
mentality unrelated to, or because of, these defects. It is 
thought ninety per cent of our education comes through 
sight. Let the public then try to visualize the handicaps 
in teaching the blind with which is often associated 
absence of hearing and speech. 

The art of making and keeping children of low vitality 
well is a science. These children are wards of the state, a 
by-product of its childhood, to be conserved, refined and 
fitted for a useful place in society by shaping the talents 
given them. The plain duty of citizens is to lend them- 
selves to their protection against disease or disabling con- 
ditions, to improve their chances to compete for a living, 
to avoid, if possible, their becoming life-long dependents. 

It has been estimated that about 2,000,000 persons in 
the United States are sick at any one time with diseases 
largely preventable; that there are about 700,000 cases of 
malaria annually; that there are about 1,000,000 diabetics ; 
that syphilis and gonorrhea are prevalent, especially in 
rural communities; that about 40,000 cases of smallpox 
occur annually in the United States; that there are 
130,000,000 cases of disabling illness in the United States 
each year; that approximately 36,000,000 wage earners 
lose at least 250,000,000 work days, and 20,000,000 school 
children lose 170,000,000 days of each school year. It is 
from such contacts your pupils are drawn and associated 
with, during the vacation. periods. 

_ Three-fourths of all sick people would recover. without 
doctors or drugs. This makes it possible for any cult or 
the veriest charlatan to claim cures for his methods, quite 
regardless of merit. The natural tendency to health, par- 
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ticularly of self-limiting diseases, lays the foundations for 
the rise of countless fads, fancies, fallacies and untenable 
claims in medicine. The urge of the human mind for 
something new, with its belief in advertisements, with its 
susceptibility to the influence of repetition, which makes 
reputation, prepares a place in the illogical mind for the 
paid testimonial writer, whose recommendations run 
largely to patent medicines containing alcohol. Fads of 
every type are the greatest curse of modern civilization, 
short lived as we measure time, but as one fails another 
rises to fill unoccupied minds which have the fad habit. 
Homeopathists were the first successful faith healers of 
our time. They were physicians who adopted the fanciful 
doctrine that ‘‘like cures like,’’ meaning that if a drug 
in toxic doses would produce certain symptoms in the 
well, it would cure the disease causing these symptoms. 
They then essayed to ally these symptoms with infini- 
tesimal, inert. doses of this drug, the course of the dis- 
ease the meanwhile remaining undisturbed. These doctors 
were themselves deceived. They did not then realize that 
symptoms are but the surface play of disease, often bene- 
ficial, not requiring treatment per se. 
- Homeopathy had its day. It fixed the patients’ faith in 
drugs, meticulously administered though attenuated, as 
to be inert. Meanwhile it stressed the importance of care- 
ful nursing, and taught old-school physicians that there 
was more to be done for the sick than mixtures of drugs. 
In its inception homeopathy was a faith cure so far as 
drugs applied. Now, its younger graduates are rational 
practitioners, and their original theories in medication are 
but ‘a memory. Other faith cures have been. exploited in 
endless procession, usually under a meaningless name, and 
supported by the credulous, but the only school of medi- 
cine to endure is that of rational scientific medicine. No 
drug is a medicine ‘unless its action is known. To say that 
a certain patient was cured by a method or drug pre- 
scribed by people without knowledge of their relations, 
or of the disease from which he suffered, is preposterous. 
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Of the money spent in sickness less than thirty per cent 
goes to doctors. Patented medicines take the heaviest toll. 
Hospitals and nurses collect the balance. 

Since the beginning of written history there have been 
those who set themselves apart for the treatment of human 
ailments. Their objects were the same—to heal the sick. 
The earliest physician resorted to incantations, or ma- 
terial substances, as herbs, insects, animals, excreta even, 
or mechanical tortures intended to frighten away evil 
spirits then believed to cause illness. Then as now, the foe 
of scientific medicine was ignorance and its spawn, super- 
stition. Some of these early practitioners were executed 
for failure to cure, others were knighted for recoveries to 
which they had contributed nothing of value. 

The word ‘‘medicine’’ now means, not drugs alone, but 
‘‘the science and art dealing with the prevention, alle- 
viation of and cure of disease.’’ A staff of visiting physi- 
cians is the first essential to a modern Health Program 
for your schools. Insuring institutional health is a con- 
tinuing responsibility while local situations suddenly 
arise to be met. 

Rational physicians do not believe in one cause for all 
ailments or one treatment for all symptoms, but call to 
their aid every agent or influence that will contribute its 
mite to recovery of the sick. They know that there are 
diseases that cause death. They know that a sick body and 
a sick mind are coincident. They react on each other, but 
the sick body is usually the cause of the sick mind, and 
not the sick mind that causes organic disease. Crutches, 
thrown away under the spell of an evangelist, are quickly 
replaced by new ones, the old being held by the ‘‘healer’’ 
to prove the success of spiritual healing. Christian Science 
denies the existence of disease, yet, it is a real treatment 
for imaginary disease, albeit an imaginary treatment for 
real disease. Many well, happy people espouse its doc- 
trines, which are promulgated by insistent repetition and 
nurtured by faith in the occult. Hysteria, a functional 
disorder, that disease having all the symptoms of all the 
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diseases known to the victim, or suggested by the in- 
quiries of many examinations, is benefited by Christian 
Science. The greatest harm from this cult is to public 
welfare through its resistance to quarantine of contagions, 
to vaccination, proven to prevent sickness and death, to 
vivisection, through which the action of bodily functions 
are studied, and to denying scientific, proven, medical 
help to sick children unable to reason for themselves. 
Their teachings do allay needless fears when no real dan- 
ger threatens, and, next to prayer, it is the greatest com- 
fort to the well or those distressed in mind. Suggestion 
has a powerful influence in molding the individual or 
even the mass mind and is a controlling mentor in school 
work. We were all controlled by it in childhood, and still 
are for the moment, but suggestion must appeal to reason 
and be supported by education and scientific knowledge, 
if it shall be established. No faith cures, no drug cures. 
Physicians, however, give intelligent aid to nature by 
removing diseased tissue, stimulating function, anticipat- 
ing disease, and educating the body aright in the art of 
living. Physicians do prevent sickness, do shorten its 
duration, avoid chronicity, and have lengthened the 
average span of life from 31 to 56 years in seventy-five 
years last past. 

The essential requisites for your visiting physicians are 
native intelligence, intellectual honesty, moral integrity 
and human sympathy. Upon this background the best 
available education must be fastened. The mental act of 
judging, of weighing relations, is the test of a medical 
man that determines his quality. Discriminations, knowl- 
edge of values and their relations to the confronting con- 
ditions, are only possible to one who has had exact train- 
ing in what the body is, does in health, and suffers from 
when diseased. But above all requisites for a true physi- 
cian is character. Character is the truth of a man. In- 
deed, character is the truth of a nation. National charac- 
teristics are readily recognized. 

There are some 2,000 known, distinct diseases. To 
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assume that there can be but one cause for hundreds of 
diseases, or but one treatment for all, is absurd. and at- 
tempts to bring the refinements of specialties within the 
grasp of the merest tyros. Those so claiming are blind to 
the obvious, and legislators legalizing such fallacies have 
not learned to reason through to a logical conclusion. » 

The first requisite to obtaining the highest standards of 
health in your institutions is the skilled determination of 
the child’s physical condition, a thorough examination by 
your staff of medical experts to determine and record 
what the child has that it should not, and what it should 
have that it has not. After that has been done your teach- 
ing corps may proceed the more intelligently to instruct, 
direct and supplement partial or retarded faculties of 
mind. 

Give nature a chance. Remove adenoids which compel 
mouth breathing, produce squirrel faces and mouths re- 
sembling rodents. Remove tonsils only, but always, when 
diseased, and remove redundant foreskins. Investigate 
the sinuses and have necessary dentistry done. In short, 
correct all malformations so that the body can be educated 
aright. Few people realize what can be done to strengthen 
the mind by removing malformations and the aches and 
pains arising from them. Without proper physical cor- 
rection, direction and immunization from contagious and 
infectious disease your didactic instruction, however well 
directed, will be less effective if the child mind is held by 
physical distress. Immunization rarely interferes with 
routine school work in these medically enlightened days. 
Isolation is costly in time and gives no guarantee against 
death. 

All medical practice is in its last analysis preventive 
medicine, to prevent long illness, chronicity or death. 
The sole duty of a physician to-day is to obviate the ten- 
dency to death, immediately or remotely, directly or in- 
directly. This is to be done by treatment of the sick, or 
through sanitation, or prevention of epidemics, by isola- 
tion and immunization. Immunization against many. of 
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our most common and fatal diseases is now one of the 
surest things in rational medicine. Malaria, typhoid, 
diphtheria and smallpox could be eradicated through co- 
ordinated medical and community effort. The discovery 
of insulin alone has added years to the lives of countless 
men needed in the world’s work. 

Knowledge of the infections, their sources and their 
selective actions, a contribution to medicine of the pres- 
ent generation, has taught us that streptococcus from a 
tonsilitis may kill years later from a degenerated heart 
muscle or kidney, or an infected tooth may cause an ar- 
thritie joint, a weak heart or a roughened heart valve, 
building up a clot to break off later and kill by blocking 
a cerebral artery. 

Simple causes of death are often overlooked in their 
incipiency, or their remote danger not appreciated. After 
the primary examination of institutional children, thor- 
ough and recorded periodic annual examinations for com- 
parisons and for new conditions which may have arisen 
are imperative, gains in weight and height to be noted, 
new growths, spinal curvatures; in short a painstaking 
search for departures from the normal. 

Nutrition, of course, is the first responsibility of insti- 
tutions in the custody of children, and has made greatest 
achievement because easily understood, even by stock 
growers. My observation has been that this is carefully, 
even scientifically provided for in most special schools I 
have visited, but unless the material child you admit to 
instruct is wisely and well fed, relieved from any source 
of irritation or obstruction to normal functioning of an 
organ or part, your teaching will have been in vain. 

Skilled medical men are now within reach of all insti- 
tutions over which you preside. Their services can be had 
with or without compensation. They should be paid, of 
course. Free medical services rendered to state institu- 
tions is double taxation, for doctors are taxed to support 
them, but they believe their first duty is to obviate the 
tendency to death, regardless of compensation. Legisla- 
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tures are notoriously averse to appropriations for medical 
services, having become accustomed to the altruism of 
physicians and willing to take advantage of it. With 
modest pride, I would refer you to the medical founda- 
tion laid in the local school for the years I was asso- 
ciated with it. 

It is not generally appreciated that the deaf child does 
not speak because he has not heard, that absence of speech 
in the hearing child may be due to mental cloudiness, 
more rarely to imperfect organs of vocalization. The dis- 
tress of an acute child who finds himself unlike his play- 
mates, lacking that which they have, and enduring the 
thoughtless cruelties of child associates, can only be 
avoided in a school for his special needs. Fear disappears 
and confidence and trust take possession. Normal children 
are barbarians by nature and must be trained away from 
cruel, primitive instincts. Only the feeble develop no re- 
sistance or aggressiveness and quietly submit to assaults. 
The greatest kindness to such a child is to place him in a 
good school with his like. The patient tolerance and kind- 
ness of teachers of the deaf and blind are beautiful to see 
and recall obedience to the admonition ‘‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it to the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.’’ But your teachers themselves must be 
admonished to be, ‘‘not wiser in their own conceit than 
ten men who can render a reason,’’ in the concealed sci- 
ence of medicine, hidden from the untrained eye. ‘‘The 
prayers of faith shall save the sick,’’ but not unaided. 
‘‘Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone.’’ 
“Show me thy faith without thy works and I will shew 
thee my faith by my works.’’ You all readily recognize 
these quotations as from The Book which contains the 
rules of correct living as true now as then, ‘‘The Book of 
Life,’’ really. 

Jenner’s discovery of a vaccine against smallpox almost 
extinguished the disease in Germany and it became so 
rare in other nations, people lost their fear of it. Anti- 
vaccinationists are now in the ascendency and so also is 
epidemic smallpox. 
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Pasteur discovered a serum against rabies; Behring, a 
serum curing diphtheria; the Dicks, a preventive of scar- 
let fever; Piper and Wright, a prophylactic for typhoid 
fever. More deaths occurred in one camp from this last 
disease, during the Spanish-American War, than among 
the millions of our soldiers in the World War. Gillard 
and Roux developed an anti-tetanus serum; Simon Flex- 
ner one for epidemic meningitis; Yersin, for bubonic 
plague; Koch, a test for tuberculosis valuable for its early 
detection when treatment may avail; Stiles and Smith dis- 
covered hookworm disease and a remedy for its cure. 

All of these men were scientists in search of the truth 
in medicine, not supporters of any dogma or committed 
in advance to approve a postulate, but to prove all things 
and hold fast to that which is good. The diseases they 
have prevented, shortened or cured, and deaths averted 
are beyond estimate. The average span of life has been 
raised. What contributed most to do this thing, if not 
the practice of scientific medicine by educated men? 

Of the Three Graces, Faith and Hope are first aids in 
the treatment of the sick, whether it be in the skill of men 
or hope for help from the intangible, but they are not 
enough in themselves. Established medical facts must be 
used in preserving our own lives or the lives of others. 
We do not go to the blacksmith to repair our watches, or 
to the wood joiner when the automobile requires repairs, 
or take with us in the trial of causes at law an auctioneer. 
Why then should we entrust our health and lives to the 
pretender or to mistaken ignorance? The honest, mis- 
taken fanatic sways the unreasoning mind because of his 
abnormal confidence in his cause. 

Already you will have suspected that you gave to me an 
impossible task, when you asked me to outline ‘‘A Mod- 
ern Health Program’’ for your schools. That is not within 
the province of one man, but is the proper or appropriate 
business or duty of a local physician or staff of physi- 
cians, those who through teaching, reading and long study 
are familiar with the history of scientific medicine, its 
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discarded failures, its proven achievements and established 
basic principles. 

The menace to rational medicine, and indeed to proper 
living, as I see it, is inability to weigh, unbelief in, or 
disregard of, fundamental facts first set up as to health 
and morals by the Great Law Giver, Moses, a Jew, 2,000 
years B. C., and amplified three centuries later by Mai- 
monedes, also a Jew. They are to this day sound in prac- 
tice but, of course, amplified and more comprehensive than 
those ancients could have conceived. 

Again, the first essential in schools such as you super- 
intend, is health. The first step to secure it is sanitary 
environment and a thought out dietary. The next is ex- 
act knowledge made of record of the pupil’s defects and 
their correction if possible. Immunization against com- 
municable disease should follow. Then and then only 
has the superintendent’s duty to the entering child been 
met. 

PRESENT BootH: Proceeding with the Round Table 
on a Modern Health Program for Our Schools, we now go 
on to the next subject under this heading, a paper by Mr. 
MENZEMER : 


INTER-SCHOLASTIC AND INTRA-MURAL 
ATHLETICS 

The ideal slogan for all school athletics would be ‘‘ Ath- 
leties for all and all for Athletics.”’ Put every child in 
the school at some form of sport, sport suited to his physi- 
cal need and give him a job at helping make that sport 
popular, useful and attractive. Have inter-class contests, 
if possible, and have the pupil play for the fun of the 
game rather than purely for the sake of winning. Let the 
give and take of the social contacts so gained improve his 
whole activity. See that the sport makes him appreciate 
the rules of rest, food, exercise and character and that it 
develops in him a spirit of courage, fair play, courtesy, 
honesty and good sportsmanship. 

Make these sports a part of the school curriculum and 
of educational value. Get also the highly idealistic mem- 
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bers of your faculty to join in the sport and help with its 
guidance and government, so that the very best may be 
gotten out of the game and the very best be brought out 
of the student. The above mentioned program is one that 
many of us would like to see working but, if we all wanted 
to see this in operation could we bring it to pass? I 
doubt it. 

Boys and girls are healthy young animals who like to 
exert themselves to the limit, to be as it were ‘‘first in a 
little Iberian village, rather than second in Rome;’’ who 
like to meet and defeat the ‘‘Utlander’’ and—Yes, who 
like to fight. And whether we like it or not, and most of 
us like it, we have this kind of youngsters to deal with. 
We must strive not to lose sight of the ideal and get all 
we can out of our present-day athletics, which, by the 
way, are probably more ethical than ever before. 

For many years the Kansas School has excelled in 
sports. It was a pioneer in the inter-state games between 
schools for the deaf and has no apology to offer. It has 
always excelled here. Many ideals can be kept, if a little 
judicious guidance is given to the practical. First of all 
let us get, not the ‘‘poolroom’’ type of coach, but one with 
the same high ideas of honesty, integrity and good sports- 
manship that you find among the others of the faculty. 
Knowing these traits exist in their instructor the teams 
will almost unconsciously copy them from him. For the 
very nature of his position makes them admire their 
coach and strive to imitate him. 

Second, demand a scholastic average ‘‘C’’ grade from 
the team members with an ‘‘A’’ or a ‘‘B’’ in some one 
subject, and live up to this even if it does hurt when your 
best player falls down on the eve of a critical game. It’s 


‘hard on you and on the team but the chances are that it 


will not happen a second time. Thus you are serving a 
double purpose, for you are keeping up your standard of 
scholarship, and teaching self-discipline, and at the same 
time instilling into the pupil those qualities for which we 
are striving. 
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Third, teach the pupil to be self reliant, but not too 
self reliant as to want ‘‘to star’’ in a football or baseball 
game. But athletics, like any form of education, is suc-_ 
cessful only when the individual purposes, plans, acts and 
judges for himself. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has 
said: ‘‘The modern student should guide himself, but 
he must be educated in the way of independence.”’ 

Fourth, teach co-ordination of mind and muscle. Some 
of the major aims of atheletics have been to develop big 
muscles, endurance, co-ordination, health and vitality, by 
pushing, pulling, throwing, striking, ete.; but much of 
this, since our so-called industrial revolution, is not needed 
as much as it was a quarter of a century ago. What one 
needs to-day is co-ordination, quickness, grace, poise, pre- 
cision and speed; and the co-ordination of the muscular 
and the mental which is resulting from our sports, makes 
for social contacts and a broadening of acquaintanceship, 
teamwork, leadership and recreation, all pretty good in- 
gredients for making a good citizen. For we are striving 
to make sportsmen after the pattern of Professor Kennedy 
of Princeton who says ‘‘A sportsman is one who loves the 
game for its own sake, who has a scrupulous regard for 
the rules of fair play and strives under these rules to 
pit his best against the best of an opponent whom he re- 
spects.’’ If we can develop sportsmen such as this, and I 
believe we can, with the proper guidance of conduct on 
trips and during the playing of the game, need we worry 
about the citizenship and the leadership which will result 
from our teaching? 

PresipENT BootH: The main topic will now be dis- 
cussed by Mr. BsorueExE from the angle of 


MILITARY DRILL 


Mr. BsortEE: I have prepared no paper on the topic 
of ‘‘Military Training’’ and feel that it would be an im- 
position to take up very much of your time with a discus- 
sion of this subject, because military training has been in 
vogue in schools for the deaf for many years. 
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A number of schools have established military training 
and in these schools it has become a regular part of the 
daily routine of school life. Other superintendents have 
expressed themselves as definitely opposed to military 
training and it is not the intention in this brief discussion 
to enter into any argument with those who may hold such 
views. There are, however, several new members of our 
organization present and from some of these I have had 
inquiries relative to the value of military training and the 
method of procedure necessary for the installation of the 
same. Accordingly, I feel that in an all-around health 
program, such as that which has been so ably outlined for 
us here to-day by Dr. Work, military training is entitled 
to a hearing. 

Permit me to suggest three of the handicaps that con- 
front our schools in the matter of establishing and main- 
taining military training, and also to enumerate three of 
the advantages of such training as they have impressed 
themselves upon me as the result of twenty years of close 
observation. 

First: The uniform plays a very important part. I 
know that in a number of schools the feeling prevails that 
the state cannot afford to supply uniforms for the bat- 
talion. To this I agree and wish to state that at the 
Maryland School the parents are required to furnish uni- 
forms. The question of the cost of uniforms is an impor- 
tant one. A uniform of good quality and first-class work- 
manship must be provided. It must be a uniform that 
the cadet is proud to wear. I know of instances where the 
boys have rebelled against the wearing of uniforms be- 
cause of the obviously cheap material and ill-fitting ap- 
pearance. Certainly under such conditions one of the 
fundamentals of military training are being violated. The 
uniforms now supplied to our children cost $17.50 each. 
This may seem to be a large figure for a boy’s uniform, 
but I explain to the parents that the uniforms are well 
eared for. They are worn Sundays, on holidays, at par- 
ties and in the classrooms. Any garments the boys may 
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choose to bring to school may be worn at the shops or 
while at play. Furthermore, the uniforms are kept in 
repair without further expense to the parents. When 
necessary, a patch of the same material can be supplied 
and every effort is made to prolong the life of the gar- 
ment. This work provides good practice material for our 
class in tailoring. It has been found necessary to pur- 
chase but one uniform each year. With reasonable care, 
this enables a boy to have at all times one every-day out- 
fit and one uniform for dress purposes. 

For those of you who attended the 1926 Conference 
held in Frederick, I wish to state that the uniforms worn 
by the boys at the military training demonstration given 
at that time were practically a year old. New uniforms 
are secured each year during the month of December and 
the Conference was held during the latter part of October. 

Second: It is highly important that a thoroughly com- 
petent military instructor be secured. Schools in which 
military training has been in vogue for a number of 
years can supply young men for this work, the New York 
Institution having supplied several highly successful men 
in this field. These young men combine other duties, such 
as instructing in athletics or supervising of boys, with 
their military training work. From outside the profession 
frequently come young men to add life and vigor to the 
movement. I have in mind such a young man who is 
taking a keen interest in military training, in connection 
with other duties at one of our schools. He is a reserve 
officer in the army and holds the title of military in- 
structor at the Minnesota School. The acquisition of 
such a member to the staff cannot help but dignify the 
military training aspect of our work. 

Third: Perhaps the most important feature in a suc- 
cessful military organization is that the superintendent of 
the school must himself be imbued with the idea that this 
type of training is one of the important features of the 
school course. In practically all forms of athletics there 
is a large return of actual amusement and pleasure to be 
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derived from the sports being indulged in. It probably 
makes little difference whether the superintendent takes 
an active interest in football or basket ball. These games 
will carry on of their own momentum. Not so with mili- 
tary training. I believe it imperative for the success of 
the venture that the superintendent shall feel it to be a 
vital factor in the life of the school. He must enter into 
the spirit of military discipline, not only during a parade 
but at all hours of the day. When one of the smaller 
boys comes smartly to attention and gives the salute, this 
salute must be returned by the superintendent. Failure to 
do so is bound to leave with the child the impression that 
military training was established for parade purposes only 
and to be used when visitors are present. A lax attitude 
in this respect cannot fail to deprive military training of 
much of its disciplinary value. The cadet officer must 
carry with him a consciousness of responsibility at all 
times. Has he not been honored through his promotion? 
Should he not then feel a sense of responsibility and a 
feeling of pride when good discipline is maintained? 

Of the many advantages to be gained by military train- 
ing, I shall limit myself briefly to three. 

First: Military training should solve the problem of 
discipline. I have already mentioned this in connection 
with the attitude of the superintendent. May I supple- 
ment this by stating the experiences of teachers who have 
had an opportunity to see the system installed and to 
watch developments over a period of years? 

When first this training was inaugurated at the Mary- 
land School, it met with some opposition on the part of 
members of the staff. The beating of drums by the smaller 
boys during afternoon practice periods interfered with 
the hours set apart by some for the taking of a nap. The 
requirement that the boys wear their uniforms at all social 
functions was criticized by some who did not see in this 
a means of instilling further respect for the uniform and 
eliminating the necessity of burdening the parents with 
the providing of an additional civilian suit. 
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I could mention other instances of a trivial nature 
merely as proof that military training must be tried be- 
fore one is competent to pass judgment upon its worth. 

Our teachers are agreed that the marked improvement 
in discipline among our boys is in large measure due to 
the honor system which permeates the battalion. The 
senior member of our teaching staff, who for forty years 
had been connected with schools for the deaf, was not 
particularly enthusiastic about the inauguration of mili- 
tary training. No opposition was shown, but rather a 
lack of experience brought about an air of indifference, 
and probably a doubt that the results to be obtained would 
justify the effort. Several years later I overheard the fol- 
lowing conversation between this gentleman and a guest: 
**How do you account for the splendid discipline you say 
exists at the school?’’ Without hesitation came the reply, 
‘‘Military training has brought about a most noticeable 
change in the attitude of the boys.”’ 

Another staff member of long standing recently ex- 
pressed herself in terms somewhat as follows: ‘‘One duty 
of the supervisor in earlier days was to see to it that none 
of the boys ran away from school and another duty was 
to keep the boys from fighting among themselves. I have 
not heard of a fist fight among the boys for a number of 
years. No boy old enough to decide for himself has tried 
to leave school without permission. More courtesy is 
noticeable on the part of the boys toward their teachers. 
All of which I attribute in large measure to military 
training, which has fostered a spirit of responsibility 
which the boys have cheerfully assumed.’’ 

From some quarters we hear the term ‘‘Prussianizing”’ 
used. This is indeed a condition which must be guarded 
against where military training or any form of self- 
government is resorted to. The rigidity of military dis- 
cipline must be tempered to suit the ages of the pupils 
and the needs of our schools. Inadequate indeed is any 
system that does not provide for the detection of unhappy 
children and seek immediate redress of such grievances. 
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Automatically military training offers facilities for re- 
warding those most deserving and of punishing the care- 
less, the indifferent or the intentional violator of estab- 
lished law and order. 

Second: Military discipline instills a spirit of patriot- 
ism. I do not know of a better way to inculcate due re- 
spect for the flag than by daily contact and through brief 
morning and evening ceremony as the flag is raised or 
lowered. Frequently the boys call my attention to the 
abuse of the flag elsewhere. To leave the flag suspended 
out of doors at night or to permit it to droop in rainy 
weather does not result so much from intentional abuse 
as from ignorance. Regardless of their position on the 
playground, even our tiny tots come to smart attention 
when the flag is being lowered. Once a boy is impressed 
with the significance attached to our national symbol, he 
will carry with him through life a reverence and respect 
for the Stars and Stripes. 

You have all observed the lethargy manifested by some 
when the national anthem is being played. I have seen 
men comfortably seated and carrying on a conversation 
throughout the entire rendition of the Star Spangled 
Banner in an open air concert. Our pupils are on the 
alert and eager to rise upon such an occasion. Although 
they may not hear the strains of music, they are among 
the first to respond when made aware of the fact that the 
national anthem is being played. The fact that the older 
pupils render the national anthem in their rhythmic exer- 
cises is of course a strong contributing factor. 

Third: Our chief concern in this morning’s program 
should be the question of health. In conclusion let me 
add that I know of no better method by which for twenty 
or thirty minutes each day you can have every boy of the 
proper age exercising at the same time. If you allow the 
children to seek their own form of recreation, you will 
find the boys who least need exercise vigorously employed 
in some line of sport, while the boy who should be en- 
couraged to develop his lungs and muscles is poring over 
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some book or he is watching the game from the side lines. 
Such criticisms as have been raised from the standpoint 
of health come from abuse. Guns can be supplied of suit- 
able length and weight. The smaller boys are, for a time, 
satisfied to carry wooden guns. Under military training 
regulations every boy is encouraged to participate in the 
health giving exercise of a brisk walk in the out of doors 
or, during inclement weather, in a well ventilated gym- 
nasium. Walking as an exercise is reported to be of little 
value unless you ‘‘walk as if you mean it’’ or ‘‘walk as if 
you are going somewhere.’’ The parade feature of mili- 
tary training supplies both of these requisites. Scores of 
tourists congregate every Sunday to witness the evening 
parade and as the cars draw away from the curb we 
frequently hear this remark: ‘‘If I hadn’t seen the name 
on the signboard, I would never have believed those boys 
to be deaf.’’ Just another little item to the credit side 
of military training where our objective is to teach the 
hearing world that the deaf are normal in every partic- 
ular save that they lack hearing. 

PRESWENT BootH: The next paper in connection with 
this subject is one by Mrs. Poore on Gymnastics and 
Physical Drill. 

Mrs. Poore: 


BENEFITS OF GYMNASTICS AND REGULAR 
PHYSICAL DRILL FOR ALL CHILDREN 


So broad is the field of physical training and so inter- 
related are its various branches that it is difficult to ad- 
here to any one phase of the subject without encroaching 
upon the theme of another. 

The benefits to be derived from gymnastics and regular 
physical drill may be divided into immediate and ultimate. 

Immediate—With proper exercises the whole body is 
stimulated, refreshed and nourished. There is a feeling 
of exhilaration and glow throughout. The blood is stirred, 
the lungs &lled with fresh air, the brain clearer, and the 
operation of every vital organ stimulated,—circulatory, 
digestive, eliminatory, respiratory. Exercise can dispose 
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of surplus energy. It can bring about relaxation from 
mental strain. There can be an immediate response to 
leadership, an immediate increase in mental and physical 
efficiency. 

Ultimate.—A program in physical training should result 
ultimately in a sturdy vitality, a strong healthy body, an 
erect, graceful physique. Properly planned exercises may 
develop memory, create alertness and accuracy, which in 
turn aid reflexly in developing mental qualities of concen- 
tration, directness and clearness of thought. There is dis- 
ciplinary value in directed exercise. One is trained to 
ready response and to withhold from action until the 
proper time. Moral self control results. Through phys- 
ical training a life-long habit of good hygiene may be es- 
tablished in an individual. Phyiscal defects may be over- 
come, so may traits of laziness, timidity, cowardice, fear 
and selfishness. Good health and strong physique indi- 
rectly add to human happiness. Erect bodies and strong 
personalities create confidence in self and in others. Such 
confidence augments the economic value of an individual. 

The possibilities of a program of gymnastics and phys- 
ical drill can be so far reaching that the benefits to the in- 
dividual and to the mass will be practically immeasurable. 

Program.—Specifically speaking, gymnastics and regu- 
lar physical drill are restricted to a variety of bodily ex- 
ercises designed for developing or exhibiting the strength, 
activity and control of the body. Such exercises may be 
performed either with or without apparatus and, in gen- 
eral, lack the competition to be found in games or sports. 

Exercises and methods suitable for one age are not con- 
formable to another. 

A program should take into consideration the physiologi- 
eal age, the group motives, the ultimate goal of the train- 
ing for the respective groups, the physical nature and re- 
action of the individual and the amount of exercise needed 
by the individual in the groupings. Where needed, atten- 
tion should be given to corrective exercises. Briefly, in 
formulating a program for physical training, individuals 
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should be grouped according to sex, age, health, strength 
and mental capacity. 

Beginning with the very young child, his gymnastics 
can be best imparted through a program of play and 
games that provide correct bodily movements which will 
create strength, muscle control, deep breathing and skill. 
The periods should be short and frequent. A broader pro- 
gram is required for the child from nine to eleven. More 
complex games, marching and drill formations should be 
added. From twelve to fourteen, posture training, motor 
control and disciplinary training should be emphasized in 
the type of gymnastics given. From fifteen to seventeen 
the requisites are exercises for making the body erect, 
supple, agile, healthy, enduring and strong. From seven- 
teen through the school age, games, athletics, stunts, con- 
tests, and. swimming have a greater appeal, but organized 
gymnasties for building posture, developing motor control, 
suppleness, agility and creating good hygienic reaction 
should be included in the program. 

In all groups exercises should be selected on the basis 
of the all-around physical needs of the individual. There 
should be no tendency to overdevelop any one organ 
or muscle. Children with organic weaknesses should be 
restricted from taking violent and exhausting exercises. 

I should like to say something of the program we carry 
out in our own school in Tennessee. A number of you 
know we have a modern gymnasium and two swimming 
pools, one for boys and one for girls. 

One of our men teachers is coach, conducts some of the 
physical training classes and a part of the classes in swim- 
ming. Working under him is a young man from the State 
University who takes classes of the medium-sized boys in 
physical training and in swimming. He does Boy Scout 
work, too. Both men have passed Red Cross life-saving 
tests; both have had experience in scout work. Our phys- 
ical training teacher for girls in a graduate of Gallaudet 
College; our swimming instructor is a junior at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, has had experience in supervising 
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city playgrounds and is an expert swimmer. 

Classes for boys are conducted in the afternoon and 
evening; for girls, in the afternoon only. 

To permit practice for the major sports, we change the 
program for boys, completely, three times during the year, 
one program for the football season, one for the basket 
ball and another for baseball. One and one-half hours 
are allotted daily to football practice, one hour is assigned 
to basket ball, one hour to baseball. All other boys are 
grouped into clases of forty-five-minute periods each. 

The program for girls remains the same throughout 
the year and except for the hour given to basket ball all 
periods both in physical training and swimming are thirty 
minutes in length. 

It is so arranged that every pupil gets either two gym- 
nasium periods and one swimming or two swimming and 
one gymnasium period each week unless forbidden to par- 
ticipate in these activities by the school physician. 

Aside from these designated periods, on Saturday after- 
noons both pools are open for those who care to swim, and 
the athletic field and scout activities open to boys. On 
the five school days the hour from four to five is a gen- 
eral play period. 

With this program, no space is allotted to physical 
training or gymnastics during school hours. In the pri- 
mary department it is left to the discretion of the teacher 
to insert physical exercises in connection with her work, 
and in all departments, if a period of a few minutes seems 
necessary to put some new spirit into a class, the teacher 
is privileged to give it. This is seldom found necessary 
because our morning is interrupted by recess for all and 
by rhythm periods for those in oral classes. 

PRESENT BootH: The next paper under our subject 
is one on ‘‘The Health Program at the Missouri School,”’ 
by Mr. Day. 
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Mr. Day: 


THE HEALTH PROGRAM AT THE MISSOURI 
SCHOOL 


I was asked by the chairman of the program committee 
to tell you about the health program at the Missouri 
School, but doubtless what I have to say will be but a 
repetition of what is done in most schools for the deaf. 
Year after year academic processes go on in a never end- 
ing round of analysis, criticism, research and organiza- 
tion; but one of the greatest needs, physical education, 
is often passed over with but slight thought. Except in 
theory educators seldom take thought of the body as fun- 
damental to normal personality. But when we neglect the 
health of the pupils of our schools, I feel we neglect the 
most vital thing that pertains to their welfare, for I am 
positive that life’s greatest blessing is a healthy body. 

Believing so strongly that the moral and mental atti- 
tude of children depends upon their physical condition, I 
have tried to seize every opportunity to build up and 
maintain the health of the pupils in the Missouri School. 

Like most schools, Missouri has a health department, 
the staff consisting of a physician and surgeon, an ear, 
eye, nose and throat specialist, two dentists, a nurse ana 
an assistant. The hospital, having thirty-six beds, is for- 
tunately separated from the other buildings. It has a 
completely equipped dental room, and a small operating 
room where tonsils and adenoids are removed. All major 
operations are performed at the city hospital. 

During the afternoon and evening of the opening day 
of school, the oculist makes a superficial examination of 
the eyes of all the pupils. In this way cases of trachoma 
may be discovered and isolated. Last year, on the first 
day of school, four boys were found with badly inflamed 
eyes. They were hospitalized and were treated for weeks 
before they were allowed to go to school. This year two 
eases of trachoma were discovered and two cases of fol- 
licular conjunctivitis. The school work of these children 
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suffered but we were able to control a contagious disease 
that might have spread throughout the entire school. 
Within a few days after the opening of school, the phy- 
sician thoroughly examines each child, using a form as a 
temporary record, the information obtained being later 
transferred to a permanent one. This latter record is 
kept on file in the hospital. The examining physician 
refers all cases needing attention to the proper depart- 
ment. Before teeth are extracted, or tonsils and ade- 
noids removed, the consent of the parents is obtained. 
Weight charts are kept and carefully studied. Children 
below or above weight are put on special diets. Some- 
times we find that diet alone does not bring up the 
weight as it should, and then the underweight child is 
required to rest for a half hour to an hour after the noon 
meal. Of course this takes him from the classroom or 
from the shop for one period, but we have found that rest 
is:often as beneficial as the school work. In the case of 
a tuberculosis suspect who was underweight, an hour’s 
rest: a day, combined with a diet, added eight pounds to 
her weight in one month. The best record the school has 
made in bringing up the weight of children below par was 
the year when there were one hundred and eleven children 
below weight at the opening of school, and at the close of 
the school year there were only eight who were not normal 
weight. All the older girls rest one hour on Sunday 
afternoon. 

Beyond doubt, diet enters largely into the health pro- 
gram of any school. In Missouri great thought is given 
to the menus of the pupils, and fortunately we are not 
handicapped financially when it comes to the purchase of 
food. The younger children have a very different diet 
from that of the older children. We try to have the 
menus as varied as possible, and there is no set time for 
serving any certain food. The children do not know what 
is coming on the table before it is served. We try to 
give each child a quart of milk each day; ice cream and 
sherbet once a week, sometimes oftener; pie only once a 
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week, eggs frequently, and every day a cooked and an un- 
cooked cereal, stewed fruit, vegetables of every variety, 
and green vegetables as often as possible. Tea and coffee 
are never served. The little children have but little meat. 
The older ones have meat once a day, but wieners, sau- 
sage, and all fried foods are served sparingly. Pupils un- 
der twelve years of age are given an apple before bedtime 
and at the 10:15 morning recess everybody on the place, 
employees and pupils alike, is given a large cookie, or 
eracker and cheese, an apple, or a muffin cake, or some- 
thing of that nature; and we find that this recess lunch 
goes a long way toward keeping everyone in good humor. 
If the test of the pudding is the eating thereof, then the 
meals served the children at the Missouri School are what 
they should be, as the children eat ravenously, and but 
few complain of what is put before them. 

Sleep is a most important factor in the health program 
of children, and early bedtime hours are the rule at the 
Missouri School. 

It is our endeavor to have our physicial exercise real 
recreation, to make exercise a pleasure rather than a duty. 
The boys have military drill. This I consider of great 
value in teaching prompt obedience to orders, alertness, 
and habits of neatness. But I confess I think the habits 
of neatness, the daily shower baths, and the order of the 
lockers and the rooms an important adjunct of military 
drill. Lockers and rooms both of boys and girls are in- 
spected daily, and dirt and disorder are not tolerated. 

The girls as well as the boys have setting up exercises 
every morning. These are short and snappy, and give the 
children good appetites for breakfast. In the afternoon, 
immediately after the close of school, comes the hour for 
supervised play for the older children. The little children 
play out of doors all the afternoon under the supervision 
of their supervisors, who have been taught to play. These 
little boys and girls have regular games and short 
setting up exercises. We have separate playgrounds 
equipped for them. The older boys and girls have fifteen 
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minutes of stiff exercising ; then they break up into groups, 
each group having its captain. Under the direction of 
their instructor and supervisors, the girls play such games 
as baseball, volley ball, medicine ball, croquet, three deep, 
etc. If the weather is too bad for them to play out of 
doors, they go for a hike; this walk is followed by folk 
dancing and social dancing in the playroom, but it takes 
a hard storm to drive these children indoors as they are 
accustomed to playing out in all weather. It is a pleasant 
sight to see the front campus filled with girls of all ages, 
playing games, folk dancing and having a happy time. The 
program of the boys differs from that of the girls in that 
the boys play football and basket ball, and are taught 
wrestling and boxing. We have several teams of football, 
the youngest one being composed of infants of the tender 
age of ten and eleven. The youngsters enjoy the sport as 
much as their older brothers. The school has no gym- 
nasium, but this program of outdoor play has been very 
beneficial to the children, and when we are fortunate 
enough to have a gymnasium, it will be used only in bad 
weather for basket ball and for social gatherings. 

Most of our supervisors have been instructed in play- 
ground work and are required to assist the physical di- 
rector of both the boys and the girls. I have made it a 
rule to employ only supervisors who are willing to make 
a study of playground work. We have two college stu- 
dents who play with the junior boys two hours a day, and 
we have found them most helpful. 

Competitive athletics should not be the main issue in 
physical education. When winning a contest is looked 
upon as the summum bonum in physical education, the 
rank and file of the pupil body is neglected. The boy who 
can make the team is the one who gets the consideration, 
and he sometimes gets an overdose of heart strain. Our 
teams have contests with teams outside the school, and 
we hope our team will win out. We try to teach the boys 
that it is the game that matters, and not the fact that they 
have beaten someone else. I have not encouraged our 
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boys to enter inter-state basketball tournaments, and until 
the school has a gymnasium, I shall not do so. The boys 
have no suitable place to practice basket ball, and while I 
do not want them to enter a tournament with the idea 
only of getting a prize, constant defeat means an inferi- 
ority complex, and an inferiority complex has a bad effect 
both mentally and physically. 

Soon after my arrival in Missouri, I asked the help of 
Dr. Curtis, the director of physical education for the 
state of Missouri, in planning a health program. He 
visited the school and told me the children looked under- 
nourished, and that the pupils of our school would not be 
able to pass the tests given to hearing children in throw- 
ing, running, jumping, and climbing. I did not agree 
with him, and I determined to see what could be done. 
The state offers medals for physical proficiency in these 
four subjects. At the end of the first year, only seven 
were able to pass the tests, all of these being boys. At the 
close of school last year, one hundred forty-four of the 
older pupils over twleve years of age got medals, sixty-six 
of these being girls, proving that diet and daily exercise 
bring up the health of the pupils. It is a fallacy that the 
deaf canot balance, for we have proved that they can. Of 
course the smallest children are excluded from these tests 
for state medals, or the number would be larger. 

When the work of the school year is planned, the health 
program is the first one to receive consideration, for I will 
repeat what I said in the beginning; on it depends the 
success of the year’s work. Poor health is likely to be the 
cause of failure, of misunderstanding, of an inferiority 
complex. Poor health bears fruit in poor conduct. Search 
first in the body of the child for the cause. 

PrEsIDENT BootH: The next step on the program is the 
report of the Committee on Advanced Curriculum and 
Relations with Gallaudet College. This was to have been 
read by the beloved Dr. Jones, and in his place Mr. F. M. 
Driggs will read it. 

Mr. F. M. Driaas: The Committee has had two oc- 
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casions to discuss this problem and I am sure our Report 
is a unanimous expression of sentiment on this important 
subject. The Committee, it will be recalled, comprised 
originally five members—the late Dr. Jones, chairman, Mr. 
F. M. Driggs, Dr. Pittenger, Mr. Stevenson, and Mr. Mc- 
Intire. 


A REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED AT 
THE CONFERENCE AT KNOXVILLE, TENNES- 
SEE, 1928, AND CONTINUED AT A CALLED 
CONFERENCE IN FARIBAULT, MINNE- 
SOTA, 1929, ON ‘“‘THE HIGHER 
AND BETTER EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF”’ 

The two years that have elapsed since the serious con- 
sideration of this important question have doubtless served 
us well in increased information and inspiration. The 
problem of a higher education and a better preparation 
is always present and has received the careful considera- 
tion of the committee. 

The public holds in such high regard the work being 
done in all of the schools that it thinks advancement is 
unnecessary. It sees a happy and fairly prosperous set of 
deaf people throughout the country and acts as though 
the schools should be satisfied with the product they are 
turning out. 

As all support for a higher and better education for 
the deaf must come from the public, we must find some 
way of convincing it that not all has been done which 
should be done. 

That appears to be an easier process and one offering 
more promise than that of inspiring the deaf themselves 
while pupils to make the necessary preparation for a life’s 
work. They have thrust upon them so many favors, re- 
ceive such kind care and such great generosity as doubt- 
less dull their sense of self-improvement. It is, therefore, 
very hard to arouse them to such a state of application as 
is necessary to secure the best results. They are happy 
and content with conditions as they are and often look 
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askance at any provision made for harder, higher and 
better work. 

Like most hearing children, a majority of them would 
rather be able to earn a small compensation so as to have 
a little money than to make the necessary preparation to 
earn largely and serve on a higher and better plane. 

Our problem number two, therefore, is to arouse our 
pupils out of this lethargy of self-satisfaction with medi- 
ocre and commonplace equipment for life and to substi- 
tute a full realization of what life’s battles and oppor- 
tunities are and what the rewards for industry and per- 
severance are. 

This state of mind of pupils, if we have properly diag- 
nosed it, is the weakness of our system of educating the 
deaf which has grown up in more than one hundred years. 
The aim of our schools has been to make it easy for the 
deaf children to get into a school, easy to remain and easy 
to get by with mediocre attainments. It is no one’s fault, 
but rather the misfortune of all, including the deaf. 

Of course, many bright minds have gone forth to 
conquer the difficulties of living and have succeeded to a 
wonderful degree, but these have succeeded in spite of the 
over-indulgence referred to. If we have diagnosed our 
situation over a period of two or more years, we find our 
profession ambitious to do more, make wiser and better 
provisions and to lay a broader and better foundation for 
life after leaving school. But in all probability, we have 
not built up in the pupils whom we are trying to serve, 
a longing to avail themselves of these lofty ideals. There 
is therefore an indifferent look on the part of a majority 
of pupils when one, two or three more years are added 
to the curriculum. 

They have been looking forward to graduating and re- 
ceiving their diplomas so they might go out into the world 
and earn something without reference to what the diploma 
really stands for. So ambitious have some of us been for 
the higher and better education of the deaf that we have 
urged measures and policies which the deaf themselves do 
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not seem to care for. This situation, however, if true and 
as discouraging as it is, should not stand in the way of 
raising our standards and counting on the pupils finally 
to adjust themselves to them. The extra years spent in 
school by and by will become a matter of routine and in 
the end the pupils will be the beneficiaries. Also, with 
these added years the age of graduation will be raised, 
responsibility will be awakened and a much better pre- 
pared set of boys and girls, or rather men and women, will 
be leaving our schools. Their diplomas will stand for 
more and the added years in industrial training will give 
them a much better preparation. 

From this condition, we hope, will come more intensive 
work on the part of the management of the schools in all 
vocational and industrial lines. If the time of the pupils 
allotted to industrial training is accurately kept and ac- 
counted for and sufficient work supplied to keep all hands 
busy, diligence will take the place of indifference and ne- 
glected waste. This would require very close supervision 
over the teachers of our industrial work because they 
themselves are likely to become the greatest offenders in 
the waste of both their time and that of the pupils. 

Growing out of the agitation for a junior college the 
past year is an effort on the part of some of the schools 
to raise their standards and lengthen the term of pupil- 
age. With this must come better equipment and a 
stronger teaching force. 

The departments of education in the several states are 
gradually raising their standards of high schools for 
hearing pupils and classifying them in proportion to their 
equipment, support and the scholarship of the teachers. 
We, therefore, have first, second, and third grade high 
schools throughout the land. A school for the deaf even 
thought not under the department of education cannot 
help but measure itself by these grades of the high schools 
for the hearing and eventually call for a rating by the 
department of education. 

The committee, therefore, recommends after very care- 
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ful deliberation, the establishment of high schools in all 
state schools for the deaf and bringing them up as rapidly 
as possible to the rank of first grade high schools. We 
realize that this will require a larger teaching force, 
longer time for pupils to remain in school, better trained 
teachers and a greater expenditure of money. But these 
requirements should not frighten any school or the legis- 
lature in any state. They may even require new buildings 
and doubtless greatly increased equipment. 

But money spent for such purposes is not lost or 
wasted. It only passes from the state through the school 
channel out into the pockets of the people and back into 
the state treasury. It furnishes employment for people 
and makes for general prosperity. 

. The time has come when the schools must all cast about 
for more practical and useful industrial training and do 
this work more scientifically and effectively. 

The questionnaire sent out the past year asking for 
listing of new industrial or vocational work added the 
past ten years shows that very little has been undertaken. 
There was a degree of embarrassment in many of the 
answers of superintendents because they evidently re- 
alized, as they had not done before, the ‘‘status quo’’ of 
their industrial work. Neither is it an easy matter to find 
suitable and applicable vocational training. Doubtless we 
have all been considering that matter and really trying 
to make a discovery. 

This committee is not committed to the belief that the 
schools for the hearing while originally followers of the 
schools for the deaf in manual training have now far out- 
stripped them. We believe an investigation would show 
the fallacy of that belief. But that does not excuse 
us from finding more and better work for our pupils and 
from better preparing them for life. 

The attention of the profession is called to a few prom- 
ising channels worthy of consideration, which channels 
may be greatly increased by an open and frank discussion. 
Sheet-metal work, machine-shop work, general work in 
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iron which is fast supplanting wood, automobile painting 
and repairing, photography in all of its lines, beauty 
parlor work are all worthy of careful consideration. 

The greatest need in all of our vocational efforts is to 
have sufficient supervision and direction from the begin- 
ning to the end as will establish clearly in the minds of 
pupils how to proceed from drawings and blue prints to 
work with their projects until completed. A skilled hand 
is only half educated when the knowledge of mechanical 
drawings, blue prints, ete., are omitted. Children ought 
to be taught these from the first and no work should be 
done except from them where such drawings and blue 
prints are applicable. This we know will call for much 
better supervision than is generally found in our shops, 
but we urge that such supervision is necessary and should 
be provided. Over the long number of years that pupils 
are engaged in industrial work, they would be well pre- 
pared under that kind of training. In vocations where 
blue prints and drawings are not necessary, a close super- 
vision of all work should be insisted upon. Children 
should be held strictly to account for the time set apart 
for industrial training and teachers should set the highest 
and best example. 

Kach State has its own peculiar opportunities to co-op- 
erate with the school for the deaf and the school for the 
deaf with its State. By looking about it will be learned 
that there is abundance of work carried on by the State 
at a high cost when the school for the deaf could do it for 
half the cost. The money that would be saved could be 
turned to better equipment, employment of better teachers 
and the making of better provision for vocational train- 
ing. In the place of feeling our isolation in the great 
machinery of the State, we should realize our opportunity 
and ability to co-operate and make known to the proper 
authorities that we are ready, willing, anxious and cap- 
able. With this kind of program and this sort of ideal 
continually before us, we believe our problems of voca- 
tional and industrial training would be solved. 
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The academic courses of study in high schools for the 
deaf should follow very closely those of the best high 
schools for the hearing with as much elective work as the 
number of the pupils attending and as the size of the class 
will justify. Conditions differ in different states and the 
courses of study will likewise differ somewhat although in 
the main they will be practically the same. In regard to 
elective branches, not so many can be offered as in a large 
high school for hearing children because this would leave 
few pupils in a class and make the expense of teaching 
them heavily out of all proportion to the results obtained. 

Even in high schools for the hearing there is gradual 
shifting of principals and teachers from elective work to 
required work. In almost every great educational meeting 
the necessity for that shift is stressed by leading educa- 
tors. Children naturally take the course of least resist- 
ance, looking for credits in the place of requirements. 
They will choose the easiest subjects without regard to 
their usefulness in development and power-making qual- 
ity. But teachers and educators in general ought to be the 
best judges of studies children should pursue and then re- 
quire them to be accepted. So we do not feel called upon 
to map out a course of study for the use of superinten- 
dents and principals in establishing their high schools. 
They will gain this information, when the time comes, by 
correspondence, personal observation, general information 
and local conditions. 

We believe sincerely that there is plenty of time in 
schools for the deaf for both full academic work and voca- 
tional work. There may be individual pupils that can be 
excused from school work for industrial work and this 
must be left to the authorities in each school. 

Backward classes might also spend a larger portion of 
their school hours in handwork without doing violence to 
their schoolroom work. The opportunity schools of our 
country have taught us that great good may be done in 
following this plan. This committee recommends it 
wherever it is found to be preferable and advisable. 
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The ultimate aim of the education of our pupils should 
be to fit them for life’s work and not for spending five 
years in college. Those who are bright and inclined to 
pursue higher studies should be prepared and encouraged 
to enter college. But the greater problem is to prepare 
them for life’s work. 

This committee believes also that a knowledge of lan- 
guage with ability to use it freely is the gretatest asset 
that the deaf can have. That has always been the belief 
of our profession. Just how to secure this superior ability 
in language has been a constant study for one hundred 
years. 

The schools are beginning more and more to stress the 
use of language as the best means of acquiring it. Per- 
haps that was always known and we claim no eredit for 
originality. But it is to the eredit of the schools of 1930 
that this is their ideal and practice. 

Several ways of using language are well known to the 
profession and we have no desire to make a choice. It 
has always been observed that the deaf who read most, use 
the best language and those who use the best language, 
read the most. Finger spelling is straight language and 
heartily recommended to our deaf pupils. Speech usually 
follows the correct forms and is very useful to the pupils 
in mastering English. This is recommended also. The 
sign language is an expression of ideas which is easily 
convertible into- good English if the teaching force and 
companionship of the deaf will point the way. There may 
be other aids in mastering English; if so, they will be 
welcome to join this list. 

The study of foreign language and the translation of it 
into English ought to be of very valuable aid in acquiring 
English. For this reason the committee believes that all 
of our high school courses should have as much foreign 
language as the high schools for the hearing have and 
more than some of them have. Even the ‘‘dead’’ lan- 
guages are not excluded. 

After pupils are graduated from a first grade high 
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school, they ought to be eligible to the freshman class in 
college as the hearing children are eligible to the fresh- 
man class in colleges for the hearing. We are well aware 
of the shortcomings of many of our pupils in educational 
attainments, even when they have graduated, but we are 
also well aware of the shortcoming of hearing young men 
and women graduating from their high schools and enter- 
ing colleges. 

We should not forget in checking ourselves both edu- 
cationally and industrially against schools for the hearing 
that we should know the whole of the results of the latter 
schools. We are likely to check our work against a few 
outstanding graduates of schools for the hearing with 
whom we happen to be acquainted. It may be our own 
children. That kind of check will always mislead and 
deceive. 

Gallaudet College was founded for the purpose of doing 
for the ambitious deaf what the schools can not do. They 
are all fortunate in having this institution ready to crown 
their highest and best efforts. It has been the hope of 
many of the schools since the founding of Gallaudet Col- 
lege at Washington, D. C., to prepare our brightest pupils 
for a college education. Unconsciously, perhaps, we have 
stressed that so much in our own minds and depended 
so much upon it that we have overlooked the larger pro- 
portion of our pupils who cannot qualify. But even if 
pupils are to enter college and remain for graduation, as 
a result of the advanced high school proposed here and 
this additional vocational work, they will be much better 
prepared both for college work and for life’s work after 
graduation. 

Dr. Hall, the able president of Gallaudet College, has 
laid before this committee the hopes and aspirations of 
the management and indicated a great many forward 
steps that have been taken to accomplish better things. 
We call attention in Dr. Hall’s statement to a number of 
things that appear to us to be worth while. 
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LettTer From Dr. HALt TO THE COMMITTEE 


Dear Dr. JonEs: 

In connection with the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to revise and enlarge the curriculum of the 
schools for the deaf, and to cooperate with the authorities 
of Gallaudet College in developing our educational work, 
I feel that the committee and, in fact, all the heads of 
our schools should know something of what has happened 
at the Columbia Institution for the Deaf in the past two 
years in regard to enlargement of opportunities for 
graduates of our schools. 

We have not recently been able to enlarge greatly our 
dormitory and recitation space. The large area of our 
grounds will easily provide for a greater number of 
students and sites for further building. Now that a gift 
of a considerable sum of money from the Alumni has 
been offered the college, to be known as the Edward Miner 
Gallaudet Memorial Fund, our recent request for a new 
building to house comfortably a library, recitation rooms 
and other activities we hope will receive favorable action 
in Congress. The furnishing of such space would free 
enough rooms in the college men’s dormitory to provide 
for considerable growth in the number of men in the 
future. The college women’s dormitory can still accom- 
modate a somewhat larger number than are in attendance 
at present. The problem of numbers would be taken care 
of for a time, therefore, by the addition of a combined 
library and recitation building. A decided advance has 
been made in the addition of physical equipment by the 
installation of a 300 h. p. boiler in our power house which 
will take care of a considerable additional heating load. 
Our instruction equipment has been added to to some 
extent by the purchase or provision for purchase of ap- 
paratus of the audiphone type, portable acousticons and 
additional typewriters, multigraph, mimeograph, comp- 
tometer and other office machinery for instruction in 
business practice. 

‘ It seems to be the style in a number of papers inter- 
ested in the education of the deaf to suggest that Con- 
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gress has not been liberal enough in its appropriations 
for our institution. I wish to say in this connection that 
the Bureau of the Budget has repeatedly recommended 
reasonable increases in our current expense fund during 
a time when most rigid economy has been called for by 
the President of the United States. Regular increases 
have been made during the past few years as necessity 
has occurred. Last year this allowed us to increase the 
salaries of our teaching force a considerable amount. 
During the coming year we have been provided with funds 
for the addition of two members to our college faculty. 
Two fine young people have been added to our force. We 
expect them to start work this fall with enthusiasm. Our 
Faculty is well balanced between men and women, con- 
taining seven of the latter and eleven men. Gallaudet 
College, Hood College, Drexel Institute, Kentucky Col- 
lege, George Washington University, Kansas University, 
Columbia, Yale and Harvard are represented among these 
instructors. They represent ages all along the line, and 
there are no teachers who are not engaged in vigorous 
mental activity. A large proportion of them are pursuing 
advanced studies in nearby universities. 

Our Normal Department is necessarily limited in its 
size by the small size of our Kendall School, where obser- 
vation work must be done. The course has been reorgan- 
ized and the speech work placed under the charge of Miss 
Helen Fay, daughter of Dr. E. A. Fay, our former Vice 
President, who has been with us a number of years. She 
is now giving all of her time to this type of work and to 
the supervision of the younger children in the Kendall 
School and the observation and practice work of the Nor- 
mals. The general direction of the work is under the 
principal of the Kendall School, Mr. Sam B. Craig. Our 
Normals now are all college trained young people, and 
with the increase in number in our Kendall School we are 
planning a slight increase in the number of Normal Fel- 
lows, without any lowering of standards of admission. In 
fact all the young people now engaged in studying are 
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college graduates, and we have applications always in 
advance from promising young persons. It is our desire 
in order to help the profession to the greatest extent to 
train particularly young men who have not yet worked 
in our schools as teachers, and especially those who have 
promise of showing executive ability. 

I do not believe that some of our heads of schools are 
fully aware of the widening of the scope of our teaching 
during the past few years by the better and more ad- 
vanced teaching of printing, domestic art and business 
practice, and by the continuation of good work in bac- 
teriology, chemistry, domestic science and library science. 
The fact that three of our young women have just been 
placed in excellent positions in New York in the Hispanic 
Museum testifies to the value of the work in our library. 
Among the courses recently offered and actually given to 
our students have been American literature, architectural 
drawing, descriptive geometry, analytical geometry, and 


strength of materials. We are also offering to a limited 
number of students opportunity for correspondence work 
beyond the regluar college course leading to the bachelor’s 
degree, and have two students enrolled already for such 
work. 


May I say that it is still the belief of our Faculty that 
our work should be confined to students of good ability, 
and that we should aim for quality rather than quantity 
of learners. Careful tests of incoming students have shown 
the standards of educational achievement among our en- 
trants are still too low, though improving in the two years 
during which we have continued these tests. Lack of rea- 
soning ability is a marked deficiency, and steps are badly 
needed to remedy this defect. I believe it may be of great 
help in choosing of proper candidates for entrance to use 
standard educational achievement tests in the last year or 
two of instruction, and that boys and girls who cannot 
measure up to at least ninth-grade or tenth-grade stand- 
ards should not be encouraged to enter Gallaudet College. 
Our Faculty will be glad to hear from the committee sug- 
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gestions for changes in entrance requirements. It must 
be remembered, however, that the college cannot break 
away from the average school, and that it will not be 
fair to base our entrance requirements upon what is being 
done by the best and most advanced schools, but by what 
ean be done by a majority of the schools in preparing 
their pupils for admission. 
Yours very truly, 
PrercivaL 


PresipENT Bootu: I feel like expressing a thought 
which has come to me again and again since the death of 
Dr. Jones. I could not help but note the spirit of that 
report, the spirit of Dr. Jones as we knew him so well. 
And while we have had the voice and personality of Mr. 
Driggs before us, I could not help but vision Dr. Jones 
myself. I have felt that he was really present in the spirit. 
I think I am expressing practically the feeling and the 
thought of all who knew Dr. Jones and loved him. 

The next speaker is Dr. O. M. Pittenger, on ‘‘What 
Shall Our Curriculum Contain to Develop Character?’’ 

Dr. Pirrencer: I wonder if it would be appropriate to 
answer some of the questions which are in your minds, 
and which are being asked me about the tragedy which 
came upon us? 

Some months ago Dr. Jones wrote me and asked if we 
could not attend this Conference together, and I was very 
happy to agree with his suggestion, and last Wednesday 
he and Mrs. Jones rode to our home and we left their car 
in our garage, and they and Mrs. Pittenger and I, and the 
president of our Board, started on this trip which we 
thought would be a most happy one. We took turns driv- 
ing. We drove to the Missouri School at Fulton and had 
a very delightful visit there, and then drove on to the 
Olathe School in Kansas and spent the night there and 
had a wonderful visit with the superintendent and his 
wife. We left there, and Dr. Jones was driving, and in 
some unexplainable way he lost control of the car and we 
were wrecked. There is no criticism of Dr. Jones, for he 
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was not driving carelessly nor too fast as we drive in these 
days. It may have been some washboard effect, or it may 
have been a little skidding in the gravel; but at any rate, 
we overturned, and when I crawled out of the wreckage 
the car was on its top across the ditch. Dr. Jones was 
lying in the middle of the road dead, having died in- 
stantly. The president of our Board of Trustees, Mr. 
Bigler, a man eighty years old, was under the car badly 
crushed. He lived about six hours and died in the hos- 
pital at Hays, Kansas. Mrs. Pittenger and Mrs. Jones 
were sitting on the bank, Mrs. Pittenger with a broken 
leg and Mrs. Jones very badly scratched and bruised. 
This was about ten o’clock in the morning. Mrs. Jones 
was able to leave with the body of Dr. Jones on the mid- 
night train, to be met in St. Louis by friends. We sent 
the body of Mr. Bigler to his home. Mrs. Pittenger is 
still in the hospital at Hays, and from all appearances is 
doing very well. In addition to having both bones of the 
ankle broken, she was very badly bruised, and shocked 
from the affair. Of course it is a great tragedy to us all. 

Words cannot express the appreciation and love I have 
had all these years for Dr. Jones. He was the first to 
accept me into the profession with open arms, and he has 
been a sort of professional father to me in this work. We 
visited back and forth many times, and have attended 
many of these meetings together, and I feel that I have 
lost a personal friend. 

Unfortunately, our baggage was somewhat damaged, 
and after I found that I could leave rather suddenly and 
come over here, I found that my manuscript was some 
place in the baggage. I came by bus and arrived here at 
2:00 o’clock this morning. Since that time I have tried 
to write down a few things that seem to be appropriate, 
and a part of my paper—I am not sure which part—and 
with your indulgence I shall read my notes. 
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WHAT OUGHT OUR CURRICULUM CONTAIN TO 
DEVELOP CHARACTER AMONG OUR PUPILS? 


‘‘The Development of Character,’’ ‘‘The Formation of 
Character,’’ ‘‘The Growth of Character,’’ ‘‘Character 
Building,’’ are not new topics to the school teacher. Is 
character something that can be fashioned? Was the 
poet right who compared the process to that of moulding 
clay? 


I took a piece of plastic clay 

And idly fashioned it one day, 

And as my fingers pressed it still 

It moved and yielded to my will. 

I came again when days were past; 
The bit of clay was hard at last. 

The form I gave it still it bore, 

But I could change that form no more. 


I took a piece of living clay 

And gently formed it day by day, 

And moulded with my power and art 
A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 
I came again when years were gone, 

It was a man I looked upon. 

He still that early impress bore, 

But I could change him never more. 

Good people differ as to what constitutes good char- 
acter. What may be acceptable as good to one may appear 
bad to another. Some people think that it is perfectly all 
right for women to smoke cigarettes; others think it is a 
reflection on their character. Some think that dancing 
and card playing are a sign of low ideals and bad char- 
acter; others look upon them as harmless amusements. 
Some men seem to think that they can indulge in intoxi- 
cating drink, even in violation of the law, and still have 
good characters; others think that such men are wicked, 
that they are not good citizens, that their influence is 
bad. Even on the question of sex there seems to be a vast 
difference of opinion. 

We differ not only in what constitutes character but 
we differ more in how good character can be attained or 
how it. may be cultivated. If we believe that it is simply 
a product of environment, of example and imitation, then 
the problem of the school is one of creating the best pos- 
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sible environment and setting the best example. There is 
no need for moral instruction as a distinct subject as a 
means toward a direct end. How then will such a view 
affect the school and particularly how will it modify the 
curriculum ? 

In the first place, it is evident that the teaching staff 
must be made up of people of high ideals, of clean habits, 
of a love for work and play, of a love for children and an 
abiding faith in them, of a sympathy that reaches to the 
least lovable and most provoking child, and of a buoyancy 
of spirit that is contagious and fascinating. There are 
such people. 

Children will have little respect for work and fidelity 
to duty if the teacher writes letters or visits when she 
should be teaching school. 

It is difficult to make a boy or girl believe that smoking 
is detrimental and bad for boys and girls but wholesome 
and good for men and women. How can a child be 
patient, kind, cheerful, happy, generous, co-operative, 
modest, industrious, if the teacher is a scold, a complainer, 
a shirk, an egotist, a boss? 

An old time country teacher brought a pipe to school; 
the next day a half dozen of his larger boys brought cob 
pipes. A teacher who was known to neglect the written 
work of pupils received all sorts of manuscripts and note- 
books on various subjects other than the one he was teach- 
ing and handed them back with grades marked on them. 
What could be the effect on the honesty of his pupils? A 
teacher was reported to be sick and off duty; the same 
night the children knew that she was out to a dance. 

But what about the curriculum? It should be arranged 
to meet the needs and interests of the children. It should 
be built up with the idea of growth in mind rather than 
the encyclopaedia. It should show that mind is more than 
memory and that education is more than drill and cram- 
ming. Too much school work is done with a minimum of 
thought and a maximum of repetition. 

If one believes, as I do, that there is much to be gained 
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by direct, specific moral instruction, then the problem 
becomes very different and the curriculum will contain 
more or less subject matter with that end in view. He 
will not think less of example and the value of well- 
selected literature, and honesty in teaching and wholesome 
environment, but he will not trust these things to do all 
that is needed. He will believe in ‘‘Line upon line and 
precept upon precept.”’ 

I am old-fashioned enough to believe that there is a 
definite place in the curriculum for the Scriptures, not 
simply as literature but as the basis for the best sort of 
character building. I believe that the Word is sharper 
than a two-edged sword. 

But what shall be selected? The possibilities are so 
vast that perhaps no two persons would select just the 
same material for the curriculum. It is like selecting a 
course of study in English Literature. It is laughable to 
see the wide range in different courses and the distribu- 
tion. One course will have ‘‘Silas Marner”’ in the Fresh- 
man year, another will have it in the Senior year, while 
still another will not include it at all. 

Contrary to the belief of many educators that children 
should never be taught with negatives and that ‘‘Do’’ is 
better than ‘‘Don’t,’’ I would include the Ten Command- 
ments. There is nothing uncertain about ‘‘Thou shalt 
not steal,’’ and when you are teaching it, if you believe in 
God, you can add that stealing displeases Him and that 
He punishes thieves. 

Personally, I am all out of sympathy with the popular 
notion that you can’t make people better by legislation 
and that it is useless to pass laws in advance of public 
sentiment. The Ten Commandments have been as un- 
popular in some quarters as the Volstead Law, but they 
have stood for centuries as a rebuke to the wrongdoer, as 
a standard of right living, as a guide to conduct. To say 
that they have not always been in advance of public 
sentiment is simply to indulge in foolish talk. Who would 
say that they have not pulled millions of people up to a 
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higher plane of living? Who doubts their elevating in- 
fluence on a primitive, heathen people, once they are 
rightly taught? 

My course of study would include the 13th Chapter of 
First Corinthians. Among other things I would have it 
read in the first person. I would include at least parts of 
the Sermon on the Mount. The Golden Rule is very far 
in advance of public sentiment. Shall we repeal it? 

My curriculum would call for a definite study of ree- 
ognized great virtues with emphasis on self-measurement. 
For example, what do we mean by honesty? How honest 
are you? Would you hold a man up on the street with a 
gun and take his money? Would you go into his house 
when he is asleep or away and rob it? Would you see a 
man drop a ten dollar bill and pick it up and put it in 
your pocket? Would you accept more change than is due 
you? Would you evaluate your property to the assessor 
and the insurance agent at the same figure? How honest 
are you? 

What do we mean by temperance? Would you take a 
drink of moonshine, perhaps the vilest poison? Would 
you take a drink of beer—good beer? Would you eat as 
much good food as three men should eat? Would you 
preach temperance and then undermine your own health 
by overeating? Would you eat good food which you know 
does not agree with you and undermines your health? Are 
you temperate in your speech? 

I would teach the blighting effects of suspicion, jeal- 
ousy, envy, hatred, gossip, ete., and the advantages of 
patience, gentleness, kindness and all the other virtues. 

Our curriculum in Indiana provides for demonstrations 
on the platform of right rules of conduct. Again, con- 
trary to the theory that the child should never see the 
incorrect form, we demonstrate a rude street-car scene 
followed by an orderly scene. I have yet to receive the 
first complaint about our boys and girls on the street cars. 

We illustrate home scenes, good and bad; table manners, 
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good and bad; parties, good and bad; and many other 
things of similar nature. 

You may say that all these things can be ow and 
perhaps better taught indirectly through literature, 
through athletics, etc., and we will agree provided they 
are taught. If a pill can be sugar-coated, very well; but 
moral teaching is not all sugar. 

[The Conference, at the close of Dr. Pittenger’s ad- 
dress, adjourned until 2:00 o’clock p. m. this day. 

Members of the Service Clubs attending the Conference 
were guests of the Kiwanis Club of Colorado Springs at 
a special luncheon in the Antlers Hotel.] 

(To be continued.) 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN NORWAY 


The largest schools for the deaf in Norway are located 
in Nidaros (Trondhjem) and in Oslo. There is also a 
third school in Holmestrand. For several years it has 
been the rule after one year’s trial with new pupils to 
group them into A, B and C classes. Many do not now 
believe this to be the best way. The Nidaros School now 
keeps the A and B classes; C pupils are sent to Hamar 
where there is a school for the feeble-minded. All the 
pupils are taught orally. The manual method is not used. 
The pastor who confirms the pupils at the end of their 
school term uses speech and signs simultaneously. The 
superintendent at the Nidaros School said they were plan- 
ning to write new readers for the school, and that he had 
written to schools in other countries asking for informa- 
tion as to what books were being used. 

Religion (catechism and Bible stories from the Old and 
New Testament) is a part of the school curriculum in all 
the schools. Language that the children need most every 
day is aimed at. The pupils learn to write well from the 
start. In the upper grades a few of the books used are 
the same as those in the public schools. 

The pupils are admitted to school after their seventh 
birthday. The school term is 8 years. But their school 
year is longer than ours. They have 9 or 11 weeks’ vaca- 
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tion during the year while we have nearly 44% months 
(including the Christmas and other holidays). 

Trades taught are: Carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring 
and barbering for boys; housework, sewing, knitting and 
cooking for the girls. There are deaf men who follow 
other occupations which, however, they did not learn at 
the school. Pupils can not continue their training after 
their school term is over unless some special arrangement 
ean be made to have them attend an industrial or voca- 
tional school. Attempts, however, are now being made to 
establish additional (‘‘after’’) schools for the deaf where 
those who show aptitude may continue their education. 

The school for the deaf in Oslo is much like that in 
Nidaros but here they keep only the A classes and send 
the B classes to Holmestrand. When I entered the begin- 
ners’ class (they had been in school about three weeks), 
I met the superintendent, Hr. Anderson. He introduced 
me to the children in good, plain signs, then had them 
pronounce a few letter sounds. One girl already recog- 
nized the names of the pupils of the class written in one 
corner of the blackboard. They all had learned ‘‘kitten”’ 
and ‘‘milk,’’ both objects being actually present. In this 
room I also met five young persons who were training as 
in our Normal Departments. They study one year but are 
not responsible for any classes that first year. 

I also visited the school in Holmestrand, three and a 
half hours by fast train southwest of Oslo. I went there 
to visit friends, particularly the former superintendent of 
that school, whom I had not seen for almost 37 years. 
Without this last visit I would have missed much. The 
town is close to the sea and the surroundings are beautiful. 

MARGARET HAUBERG, 
Instructor in the Arkansas School, 
Inttle Rock, Ark. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Central Institute—The Annual Report of the General 
Education Board for 1929-1930 contains the following 
statement regarding this school: 


The success of the Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis in 
improving methods of instruction within its special field has been 
widely recognized. Its students come from many countries and the 
graduates of its normal training courses are valued highly by the 
authorities in private and public schools. In 1929-30 the pupils num- 
bered one hundred eighty and ranged from three to eighteen years of 
age. The training courses for teachers have an enrollment of about 
twenty during the academic year and many more during the sum- 
mer session. Through its friends in St. Louis the school recently 
erected a modern building with laboratories, classrooms, and dor- 
mitories suitable for instruction and research. Its possible influence 
on methods of teaching the deaf was still very limited, however, by 
reason of its small staff and a lack of scholarships for young 
women entering the normal training classes. To strengthen the work 
of Central Institute in these respects the Board appropriated the 
sum of $125,000 to be used as may be determined within a period 
of five years. 


Central New York School_—The Central New York In- 
stitution for Deaf-Mutes has changed its name to THE 
CentTRAL New ScuHoou ror THE Dear. The certifi- 
eate of Change of Name, pursuant to Section 40 of the 
General Corporation Law, was duly filed in the office of 
the Secretary of State of New York on the eighteenth day 
of February, 1931. 


Gallaudet College-——A special convocation was held at 
Gallaudet College, February 5, 1931, the birthday of 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, on which occasion the Alumni 
Association of the college formally presented to the Board 
of Directors a memorial fund of $50,000, the Edward 
Miner Gallaudet Memorial Fund. The ceremony was 
marked by simple impressive dignity, before a distin- 
guished gathering. 

The complete program included 

Invocation, by Rev. Franklin C. Smielau, Columbus, 
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Ohio, president of the Gallaudet College Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 


Letter from President Hoover. 


Address, by Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Address, ‘‘What Gallaudet’s Graduates Are Doing,’’ 
by Walter J. Krug, Gallaudet College. 


Address, ‘‘Edward Miner Gallaudet,’’ by Dr. Thomas 
Francis Fox, New York Institution for the Deaf. 

Presentation of the Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial 
Fund, Rev. Franklin C. Smielau, and Professor Harley D. 
Drake, Gallaudet College, for the Alumni Association. 


Response, Dr. Percival Hall, president of Gallaudet 
College. 


Conferring of an Honorary Degree, Doctor of Humane 
Letters, upon Dr. Knight Dunlap, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Poem, ‘‘Edward Miner Gallaudet,’’ by Josephine Titus 
Stewart, rendered by Miss May Koehn in the language 


of signs, and given orally by Professor Elizabeth Peet, 
Gallaudet College. 


Placing of wreath before the bust of Edward Miner 
Gallaudet, by Chester Dobson and Josephine Beesley, for 
the students of Gallaudet College. 

Benediction, Rev. Herbert D. Gallaudet. 


The Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial Fund was 
established February 5, 1907, by the Alumni Association 
of Gallaudet College in appreciation of the great service 
of the founder of the college in the cause of the educa- 
tion and uplift of the deaf. In 1918 the trustees of the 
Fund determined upon a drive for $50,000 to be devoted 
to the erection of a memorial building, and accordingly 
made a widespread appeal for contributions by the alumni, 
former students and friends of the college. Under the 
energetic management of a Ways and Means Committee, 
headed by Professor H. D. Drake, the goal of the Fund 
was finally achieved February 5, 1931. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Convention at Winnipeg.—Plans are rapidly being 
consummated for an inspiring meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf at Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, this summer, June 22 to 26, 1931. Dr. Thos. S. 
McAloney, of the Colorado School, vice president of the 
Convention, is preparing a program that will run true to 
all the traditions of past successful meetings, and an en- 
thusiastic enrollment is anticipated, with every assurance 
that the place of the convention will be an ideal one. 

Superintendent Thomas Rodwell of the Manitoba School 
states that the necessary steps have been taken to have the 
shipment of exhibits given right of way through the 
Canadian customs department. Prospective visitors from 
the United States may obtain interesting information on 
the requirements of entry into Canada and on the natural 
resources of the country, as well as splendid automobile 
maps, by writing to the Director, National Development 
Bureau, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 


School Publicity—An illustration of how the work of 
a school for the deaf may be brought to the attention of 
the public in general is a booklet entitled ‘‘Meeting the 
Needs of Maryland’s Deaf Children,’’ issued by the 
Kiwanis Club of Frederick, Md., in appreciation of the 
work of the Maryland State School for the Deaf, and 
prompted by a meeting held by that club at the school 
for the deaf. This pamphlet, adorned with attractive 
pictures of activities at the school, outlines clearly its 
purposes and functions and the steps taken to achieve 
them. This is the type of information that will awaken 
a cooperating interest on the part of citizens of the state. 
It should also be stated that this interest of the service 
club is inspired by the whole-hearted participation of the 
superintendent of the Maryland School in many and 
varied activities of general community interest outside 
the school. 
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PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


Public Service Commission 


Applications are invited for the following positions, which will be filled 
upon the completion of the building to house the Saskatchewan School for 
the Deaf, Saskatoon: 

) Superintendent (with an initial salary of $3,400 
Principal of Academic Department (initial ee ‘a $3,000) ; 
Bursar ($2,000) ; 
Matron ($1,200 ‘cash with board and lodging) ; 
Nurse ($1,000 cash with board and lodging) ; 
Supervising teachers (2) one male and one female ($1,800 each) ; 
Academic teachers (8) ($1,200 each) ; 
Vocational teachers of printing and bookbinding; tailoring; wood- 
work; and household science; ($1,200 each) ; 

A knowledge of oral or manual communication with the deaf is not 
essential in the positions indicated as (a), (c), (d), and (e). 

For forms of application and further particulars apply Secretary, Public 
Service Commission, Parliament Buildings, Regina, Saskatchewan. Examina- 
tions, oral or written, or in combination, will be held, and for certain of 
these employments a roster of eligible candidates may be established. 


Cleary Oral School for Deafened Children 


A country day and boarding school for children whose 
education has been retarded by deafness, impaired hearing 
or speech defects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. Catalogue. 


Fall Term Opens October Ist 


229 82nd Street, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Camp Peter Pan, Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I. 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades 

English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 

English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor. 

Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.. 
The author of all these books is J. W. Jones, Superintendent. 

Beginning History Stories for Children, by Lela Acker of the 
Kansas City, Kansas, School $ 

First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colo- 
rado School 

English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minne- 
sota School i, 
Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 
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STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpitH FirzGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children. 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 


THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 
BOOK I 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK II. 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and 
Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50. 
Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


THE DRISCOLL ARITHMETIC 
by 
Anrta Epirn M. McSHERRy Wop- 
DROP AND BuELL 
NOW ON SALE 

Tue TEACHER’s Book gives the work of the Kindergarten and 

Grades 1 and 2, also details of presentation of the work through 

Grade 4. Price per copy, $1.25. 


Boox I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. Price per copy, 
$1.00. In lots of 12 or more, 85 cents per copy 
Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Marearet J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Louise UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 

THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 

Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 

For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 

For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 


WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, JoHN Dutton WriGHT, and by which parents are enabled 
to save for their children the priceless years before school age is 
reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, and 
auricular development. 
The school also publishes three books recently written by Mr. 
Wright: 
‘¢The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 
‘¢Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ a book for parents 
and teachers. 50 cents postpaid. 
‘‘Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,’’ a book for teach- 
ers. $1.25 postpaid. 
Reservations are now being made for 1931-1932, and for possible va- 
eancies in 1930-31. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as Nathan Davis Place). 


SUAS “Language Stories and Drills” 


Books, I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Iilustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET. Single copy, 50c. 


All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RicHarpDs, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 

‘‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
HammonpD. Single copy, 50c. 


**STORY READER No. 2’’ 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
HammMonp. Single copy, 40c. 


‘*STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. Ketuoae. Price, 50c. 


‘‘TALKS AND. STORIES’’ 
Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 


sations for practice in language, prepared by WiuL1amM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 


‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’”’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by Wiuiam G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘*BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 

‘‘ WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS ”’ 


By J. EvELYN WILLOuGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 


‘*THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 


By Grace M. BrarrTis, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


‘*AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 


By CATHERINE DuNN, Mary F. GILKINSON, and AMELIA DeMorre. 
Single copy, 40c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartrorp, Conn. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. 1. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and stant expert 
supervision to both. Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


dieal 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. |. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M.A. Goxpstem, Director - Miss M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH MEETING OF THE 


CONTENTS 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
Thos. 8. McAloney, LL. D. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTEN- 


DENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 


Some Views on Higher Education With Especial Reference 
to the Liberal Arts College 
Charles Christopher Mierow, LL. D. 
President ’s Frank W. Booth, B. 8. 
Further Educational Advancement, How Obtained? 
Lengthening of School Year............ Alvin E. Pope, M. A. 
Bshool Supervision. Julia M. Connery 
The Advancement of Our Educational Work Through 
School Surveys..............cccccee Irving S. Fusfeld, M. A. 
How Can We Further Advance the Education of the Deaf 
by Consultation With Our Graduates? 
J. Schuyler Long, Litt. D. 
Report of the Executive Committee....Percival Hall, Litt. D. 
Report of the Committee on Reorganization of the Con- 
W. Laurens Walker, LL. D. 
Discussion.............. H. M. McManaway, M. A., and Others 
A Plan for the Certification of Teachers 
Percival Hall, Litt. D. 
Discussion...............:cc000 D. T. Cloud, LL. B., and Others 
A Modern Health Program for Our Schools. 


Inter-Scholastic and Intra-Mural Athletics 
H. J. Menzemer, M. A. 


The Health Program at the Missouri School 
Herbert E. Day, M. A. 


A Report of the Committee Appointed at the Conference at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, 1928, and Continued at a Called 
Conference in Faribault, Minnesota, 1929, on ‘The 
Higher and Better Education of the Deaf’’ 

Frank M. Driggs, M. A. 


Letter to the Committee................ Percival Hall, Litt. D. 

Death of Dr. J. W. Jones................ O. M. Pittenger, Ph. D. 

What Ought Our Curriculum Contain to Develop Character 

Among Our Pupils?..................0. O. M. Pittenger, Ph. D. 

ScHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN Norwavy....Margaret Hauberg, B. A. 

Central, Central New York, Gallaudet, 204. 
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